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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Mokrkzis’s Historican TALEs. 





1. America 4. ENGLAND. 7. FRANCE. 

2. GueMany. 5. GREECE. 8. Rome. 

8 Russia. 6. SPAIN. 9. JAPAN AND CHINA, 
Lams’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE - - = - - = = «= $0.75 
Nine vols. 12mo, Cloth Pervol. - - - = = .60 


The Historical Tales, by Charles Morris, are exceptionally 
serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is 
complete in itself, containing stories of a distinctive country 
or people. The author does not confine himself to bare 
narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons and places, 
and much information as to characters and motives and cus- 
toms that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, 
as the sub-title so happily’puts it, ‘“‘ The Romance of Reality,” 
and net ene will be overlooked or be carelessly read by the 
boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


A Homers Henormr. ByL.E.Tiddeman - - - - - = - $0.15 
Tus Story or Paut Dompey. By CharlesDickens - - - - 15 
SELECTED Stories. From HansAndersen - - - - - = 415 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE READERS. 


Book I., with Object Lessons - - - - - - = = 

Book II., with Vo. Lessons - - - - - - = = 80 

Book IIf., with Object Lessons - - - - - - - - (8 
Brsie STORIES FoR CHILDREN, in 2 Volumes. 


Vol. I., Stories from the Old Testament -  - 5 
Vol. IL., Stories from the New Testament =e ne a 


Special Introduction Prices will sent on application. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully requested 
to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINGOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 








JUST PUBLISHED 








First Steps in the History of England 


By ARTHUR MAY MOWRY, A.M. 324 pp. Cloth, Il- 
lustrations and maps. 


Twenty-nine leaders in the making of the English nation are 
the central characters in “ First Steps in the History of Eng- 
land,” and with the biographies of these men as a basis, the au- 
thor has written a well-rounded and connected story of England. 

Robert Bruce figures for the earlier Scottish history ; Cabot 
and Drake represent the period of exploration; Shakespeare 
and Isaae Newton the intellectual development; Robert Clive 
introduces a bit of Indian history, and Cecil Rhodes the latest 
territorial expansion ; Daniel O’Connell is the leader for Ire- 
land, and Wilberforce and Robert Peel stand for reform along 
humanitarian lines. The names of the other leaders are as 
well knewn in history. 

As an elementary school history of England, the book is 
scholarly, accurate, and thoroughly instructive. As a supple- 
mentary reader its value is exceptional. The illustrations 
have been carefully planned, with a view to supplementing the 
text, and to adding appreciably te the accurate historic infer- 
mation, interest, and vividness of the beok. _ 





SKetches of Great Painters 


For Young People. By COLONNA MURRAY DALLIN, 
305 pp. Cleth. With 54 illustrations from the Great Masters. 


Pictures in the school-room, and more particularly reproduc- 
tions from the masters of painting are recognized as an essen- 
tial element in education. Te tell something of the meaning 
ef the masterpieces ef painting and of the men who made 
them, “ Sketches of Great Painters ” has been written. It is 
a book for teachers and pupils alike, simple and charming in 
style, full of art information yet untechnical, an interesting 
book that gives just that toueh with the werld of the master 
painters that so many people want. 

In twenty-one sketches Mrs. Dallin tells of the lives and 
works of as many great painters, and incidentally shows the 
development of painting from the stiffness of Giotto and the 
early Italian artists to the modern richness of color and grace 
of line. The book gives a comprehensive view, and is, with- 
al, definite, sympathetic, and artistie in treatment. Two or 
three characteristic and famous works of each painter are re- 
produced in full-page pictures, and in themselves make this 
a book worth having. 





Corvespondence regarding these, or any publications of the House, cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers rniccctonis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS THAT MEET THE CALL. 


IN ARITHMETIC: 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic.—Booxs IZ., II1., IV., V., VI., VII., 
VIII. A book for each school year. 


“Good pedagogical sense appears upon nearly ev: page. To train pupils to think I know of no other books 
= the gubiert of numbers equal to Nichols’s Graded ns.”"—PROF. WM. NOETLING, State Normal School, 
oomsburg, Fa. 


These books have proven an exceptional success from the points of view of both teachers 
and publishers. 

Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems.—Oontains examples similar in character to 
those in the Graded Lessons, pertaining to all topics suitable for Grammar Schools. An 
eminently useful book whatever series may be regularly used. 

IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR: 

Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English consisting of Fier Boor 
(for third and fourth grades), LancuaGsz Lessons FoR GRAMMAR GRADES, ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR GRAMMAR ScHOooLs. The First Book and Language Lessons are beautifully illustrated, 

“They embody the greatest advance in fonamage books that has been made in twenty years. ._. I wish you 
great success in publishing these high grade text-books.”—A. F. CHADWICK, Principal, Paterson, N. J. 
“* These books follow this (inductive) method of treat t more istently than any other series of lan- 
guage books hitherto published.”—THomas M. BALLIET, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Samples mailed for examination: Arithmetics, 15c.each; Language and Grammar, 20c. each. 
You should acquaint yourself with the merits of these exceptionally successful books. 
Correspondence solictted. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
llo Boylston Street 


HEW YORE CHICAGO 

5 W Isth Street 203 Michigan Avenue 

BILLO 603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (Vverticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, rHercrone MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


_ TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type —-Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oaialogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for 


a little meney—fitting any purse—suiting 
any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES ; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send Io cts. for assorted samples. 

SCHOGL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arber 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send free the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG (2 CO., - 6:East Ninth Street, New ork 





For Slant Writing: 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 











READERS will confer a favor by meationing TwE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Maaufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





Ss - yt a4 Q: S 
ys ors ‘gs ig 
WOH ea, LAIR HET 

FL Mose OE 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Areh Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
‘“ APPARATUS 
; anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 








Full] Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cente 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copiesfor examination. ... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
86 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward's, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 








communicating with advertisers. 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





Every one can be suited in 


ESTERBROOK’S 





Established in 1860 


PENS 








Their assortment is so varied, they are so easy writing, and are so readily obtained, that every writer can find his ideal pen. 


All Stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { Waghn tinsel, Now York 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it ef advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


» 
THE_ FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, me 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 8 Third St., Pertlaad. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











THE ALBERT | sicttendschools and colleges. Largest and best ( FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS” ( Stpromber vacancies, ¢i-page Year Book free.) BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


Oldest and best known in U.8, Est. 1855 
Joun O. RockwELu, Manager. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


AGENCY. 
Schermerhorn CAs ACerS 
1420 Chestnut St., 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, *Paitcceipnis. 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time te enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Scheols, and Families,Saperior Professors Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 
Govesnesses, for every De ent of Instruction : Recommends (tood Schools to Parents. Ca 
or Address. Mire, af, 4 J. YOUNG.FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York, 

















70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI. O. PRATT, ger. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prep. 120 Tremont Street 
BOSTON. 











LONG EXPERIENCE. 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Basiness done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid, Established 1889, Circular for stamp. Call or write, 
H. 8, KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 

No. How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 

ss How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 

How te Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How te Teach Birds. Payne 
How te Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
How te Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg’ 
How to Teaeh Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
How to Teach Butterflies. Payne 
How te Teach U.S. History. Elson 
Hew to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
How to Teach Censtructive Work. Codd 
Flew te Teach about Fishes. Payne 
How te Teach about Trees, Payne 
How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 
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E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York.) * 





|A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard 
quality and are recogitized as — LF  ~ an M4 
organize ons sports, arial 

opt Spalding’s Goods r+ the best. = a 
THE SPALDING Oficial League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Ball, Official Gaeli d Associ- 
ation Pee is Official ‘Basket Ball, Official ——. 


Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic I: 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. . oo 


Insist upon getting Spal 
acce costes thee. Eragding 
Spal 1g. 

Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 


*s goods and refuse to 
as “Just as good as 













Teachers 
Taught 


and qualified for higher 
positions at increased 
salaries; in spare mo- 
ments, without inter- 
ruption of work or 
pay. Three courses: 
view, for exami- 
nation ; 
metbods of teach- 
ing; Special subjects, 


Normal, 


BY MAIL, 
Th instruction under personal direction of 
John W. Hr be, formerly S i dent of Public 





Instruction in Indiana. Small fees—assured results. 
Write to-day for full particulars, to 
Sree coetmenacass Tustin, 
‘ i ational Ban 
Washington, D. 0. P 











Teachers’ Helps 
for All the Year. 


Here are a few titles of the large number 
of useful books for teachers which you 
may find fully described in the 144-page 
Catalog of Teachers Helps (which we are 
glad to send free to any applicant on re- 
quest.) This small list is of books es- 
pecially designed to aid in 


INSTITUTE WORK 


And the exceedingly low cost of most 
of them makes it possible that every 
teacher at the Institute shall be provided 
with copies. 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 50c. 
—Securing and Retaining Attention, 50c. 
Browning’s Educational Theories, 50c. 


Allen’s Temperament in Education, 50c. 
Kellogg’sSchool Management (formerly 75c.) 50c. 
Re t’s History of Education, 25¢. 


—Civics of Education 25c. 
Browning's Aspects of Education, / be. 
Rooper’s rception, %e. 
Kellogg’s Outlines ef Psychology, 25e. 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 25c. 
Artof Questioning, paper, 15¢. 
—Art of Securing Attention, paper, 15¢. 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, paper, 25c. 
Haghes’ Benin Keep Order, paper, 2e. 
ck’s How to Train the Memory, paper,  25c. 
cMurry’s How to Conduct the Recitation, 
‘ paper, 25c, 
Kellogg’s Pestalozzi, paper, 26c. 
Lang’s Ow, Paper, 25e. 
—Comenius, paper, | 25c. 
—Rousseau and ** Emile,” paper, 25c, 
Dewey’s Educational Creed, paper, 


25e. 
Cloth binding to be understood unless 
paper is mentioned. 


—. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Rew Tadeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. . 


Kot the full list of entertainment books 
that we al: have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, freah An origina! for school celebrations. Mann- 

ripte for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicat 

ero tom: bleaux, &c.willreceive prompt 

Should they meet our needs 
liberalterms. Let 





x 
and careful consideration. 
they will be teken for pubiscation on 
us hear what you have, 
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cating with advertisers. 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FORNEW Typewriter 


.. CATALOGUE. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Btc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 


Lectures on Teaching 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“ Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study.” 















Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., - - 61 E. 9th St, New York 
“THE FLORAL RECORD«~ 


is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records} whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 
not use them in their classes} Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little book|tion.". .. .*. .%. 0%... 4% 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


« Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology « 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas abeut the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 42, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 

















For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 














IS YOUR SCHOOL 
WELL LIGHTED ? 


or is it difficult for you to read the pages 
of your school boeks? If so, it will pay 
you to investigate with the view of in- 
Stalling in your school the 


“AURORA” 
Acetylene Generator 


a gas is used by those who desire 
the cheapest, safest, best, and most health- 
ful light. Electricity costs 5 times, com- 
mon gas 4 times, and coal oil 3 times as 
much as acetylene. Its steady, natural light 
preserves the eyesight. Prof. Eihmer, of 
New York, says: “It is almost pure 
sunlight.” 


A Splendid Light for the Home. 


Fully Guaranteed. If not as represented 

—— may be returned and money will 

refunded. Write for catalogue and 
prices. 

Special To the first schoolor private residence 

4 in your town or neighborhood using 

ffer Our generator we will make a special] 

offer. Write for particulars. 


AURORA ACETYLENE Co., 


ttanooga, Tenn. 


PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 


RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by Atice M. Kettoae. Paper covers. 

15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a book much needed. There is 
no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the 
writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily re- 
ferred to. 





Ir Contarns. 
82 Quotations about America—Our Country. 
21 te a volutionary War. 
22 = 5 ashington. 
26 # ‘* Independence. 
16 ae “Lincoln. 
10 e “Landing of the Pilgrims. 

** Memorial Day. 
Grant. 

American Flag. 
Patriotism. 
Total number of Quotations 317. 


“ “ 
“ “w 
“ “ 


Bo8a 
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New Professions for the Educated. 
By Dr. Geo. G. Grorr, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Law, theology, medicine, civil and mining engineering, 
all of them recognized learned professions, will not be 
considered here. It is to the newer callings into which 
men and women of culture and character are pushing, 
that we now call attention. 

Teaching in the higher departments is being generally 
recognized as a learned profession. College and univer- 
sity professors, principals of first-class academies, semi- 
naries, normal and high schools, superintendents in 
cities, towns, and, to some extent, in counties, are now 
commonly possessed of college and university training. 
Technical training in pedagogy has not, so far, been 
generally deemed necessary in the preparation of teach- 
ers, but its importance is rapidly being recognized. A 
person desiring to secure a position as professor, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent should aim to obtain first, a 
college education. Next he should enter a first-class 
university and, if possible, secure a university degree. 
Technical and special preparation ought to be made for 
any specific position which may be in view. There is a 
considerable demand for first-class teachers who can 
speak Spanish, in our Insular possessions. 

The agricultural collegesand experiment stations have 
created a demand for a considerable number of specially 
trained teachers, as agriculturists, horticulturists, pomo- 
logists, entomologists, dairy experts, biologists, plant 
pathologists, bacteriologists, etc. To prepare for these 
the applicant should have the equivalent of a college 
education, and then make special study in some technical 
school or university of the specific branch he aims to 
teach. At present enough trained persons cannot he 
had for thése positions. 

Chemists are needed in every college, university, and 
experiment station, in government laboratories, and in 
hundreds of manufacturing establishments. The larger 
cities and towns also support private chemists, some of 
whom find abundant employment at remunerative rates. 
A person prepares for this chemical work in technical 
school or in any good university. 

The United States weather bureau, the agricultural 
department, the coast survey, and the geological sur- 
vey, employ considerable numbers of trained men in lines 
connected with the special work of their departments. 
Any good university will prepare a person for these 
positions, which are now especially desirable because 
under civil service rules they are permanent. 

Journalism is becoming a learned profession. To 
enter the higher ranks, the young man should secure a 
college education. He may receive special aid in several 
of the larger universities. Thus equipped, he must be- 
gin at the bottom of the ladder and climb up. Good 
journalists are in demand. 

Librarians of education and culture are more and 
more in demand, at colleges and universities, and as en- 
dowed libraries increase in number and wealth. A col- 
lege education may not be an absolute necessity here, 
but it is always desirable. Schools for librarians are 
located in the New York state library, Albany, N. Y.; 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn ; Armour institute, Chicago, 
Ill.; Drexel institute, Philadelphia, and the University 
of Illinois, Champaign. Summer courses in library 
economy are given at the University of Wisconsin and 
at Amherst college. 


The increasing interest in forestry is creating a de- 
mand for trained foresters. The applicant should first 
secure a college education, giving special attention to 
botany, horticulture, geology, and other natural history 
subjects. There are schools of forestry at Cornell uni- 
versity, N. Y.; Biltmore, N. C.; the University of Min- 
nesota; Berea college, Berea, Ky. These schools are 
numerous in Europe, and the ambitious young man 
should visit one or more of them as a student. New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire have already 
passed laws creating forest reservations, and from the 
great interest manifested, it would seem that other 
states are likely soon to follow. There are large private 
forest reservations in New York, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and possibly in other states. 
Over 2,000,000 acres of private forest land are now more 
or less carefully protected and under the care of trained 
men. There has just been a call for twenty trained 
foresters for the Philippine islands. 

The position of health officer is becoming of greater 
and greater importance and is demanding better and 
better qualified men. Almost every state in the Union, 
and almost every city and town of ary size in the coun- 
try, now has a health officer. To prepare for this posi- 
tien, the applicant should study medicine and receive 
his degree. He should also pay special attention to 
sanitary science, hygiene, bacteriology, chemistry, me- 
teorology, and the study of vital statistics. If possible, 
he should obtain a “Diploma in public health.” Thus 
equipped, he should be able to find a valuable position. 

The call for popular instruction in science, literature, 
history, economics, and other subjects, in univerity ex- 
tension work, teachers’ institutes and farmers’ institutes, 
has created a demand for competent lecturers on the 
above subjects, which demand cannot at the present 
time be filled by trained persons. The candidate 
should thoroly prepare by taking college and uni- 
versity courses, and conclude with special work upon 
the subjects he proposes to teach. This work of lectur- 
ing is difficult and very wearing, but at present the 
compensation is liberal. 

There is a limited demand for expert mathematicians 
in the coast and geological surveys of the national 
government, and in the offices of the great life insur- 
ance cempanies, where they act as actuaries. The 
college and university is the place to prepare for these 
positions. 

In every large city there is some demand for expert 
chemists, bacteriologists, geologists, prospectors, mi- 
croscopists, pathologists, etc. The work alorg these 
lines is mainly done by college and university professors, 
but a few persons have opened private offices, and by 
close attention to business have been able to build up 
fair practices. At present for qualified persons these 
are inviting fields. Chemistry and geology go nicely 
together, as do also microscopy, bacteriology, and pa- 
thology. 

American statesmanship and diplomacy call for 
broadly trained men. To become a statesman or 
diplomat, the young man should take a thoro college 
course, and improve his opportunities. He should fa- 
miliarize himself in college with the German and 
Spanish languages and literature ; learning to speak as 
many modern languages as possible. He should study 
history, civics, economics, and international law. As all 
these branches cannot be secured during a course of 
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four years in college, it will be necessary for him to do 
some graduate work. Thus prepared, he should seek 
and obtain the position of secretary to some prominent 
statesman or to a minister to a foreign court. From 
this point he should, in twenty years, forge his way toa 
position of power and influence. 

There is some demand for educated men and women 
as secretaries of Christian associations, for city, state, 
and college work. Preparation for these positions is 
secured in colleges and at Mr. Moody’s school at North- 
field, Mass. 

The spreading of American commerce is creating a 
demand for trained linguists. This work, however, pro- 
bably does not rise to the dignity of a profession. In 
the American insular possessions there is a demand at 
good salaries for stenographers and typewriters who can 
fluently speak the Spanish language. Mere ability to 
read the language is not of much value in securing a 
position. 

The management of great railroads is becoming a 
profession, entrance to which is gained by long service 
in subordinate positions. Too much preliminary train- 
ing cannot be secured by the young man who desires to 
enter upon this calling. To rise in this profession, it 
is said one should preferably enter the engineering de- 
partment of a company, or begin as a telegraphic 
operator, although it is possible to rise from any subor- 
dinate place thru merit. 

In these newer professions as in older ones, the prizes 
ate for those who prepare’themselves by hard and care- 
ful work, who serve conscientiously in subordinate 
positions and patiently await recognition, which com- 
monly comes in due time. 


Sr 


Educational Results of Child Study. 


In treating the question of “ What Child Study has 
done for Education,” Prin. William Scott, of the Ter- 
onto Normal school, gave the following summary of re- 
sults before the Dominien Educational Association, at 
Ottawa: 

1. Child study has freshened and heightened interest 
in children, and has inspired the teacher with a greater 
reverence for the little lives entrusted to her care. 

2. It has shown that many so-called stupid children 
are suffering from growths in the nose or pharynx, caus- 
ing them to hear imperfectly. These can be removed 
by a surgeon and the child at once becomes normal. 

3. It has shown that fine writing, small straight-hand 
drawing, the intricate work of some kindergartens, and 
the use of the fingers in carving in manual training with 
young children, are all contrary to the law written in 
their nerve centers. 

4, It has shown that the strongest potential capacity 
in the child is that for action; that this capacity for 
action takes the direction of imitation, and hence every 
one who comes within the ken of the child becomes his 
teacher. 

5. It has shown that each organ has its nascent 
period, and that neglect at any stage of development is 
always expensive ; that periods of interest correspond 
to the nascent periods of the motor organs; that the 
time of interest is the time of opportunity, and that 
neglect of this opportunity results in irreparable dam- 
age. , 

6. It has supplied many useful lessons regarding fa- 
tigue: e.g., mental fatigue is sooner induced where 
work is distasteful ; the body wearies quicker when the 
mind is tired, and the mind more quickly when the body 
is tired ; hence to secure the best results with the great- 
ast economy of time and effort, pupils should work well 
when at work, and frequent periods of rest should be 
provided, ete. 

7. It has demonstrated that formal physical exercise 
such as drill heightens rather than dispels mental fa- 
tigue. 

8. It has shown that the time of physical growth is 
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also the time of mental acquisition, and the old notion 
that rapidly growing children, if normal, should be re- 
moved from school, has been thoroly disproved. 

9. It has shown that the period of adolescence is of 
supreme importance ; that youths are now vulnerable to 
all kinds of temptations, and that genuine sympathy is 
necessary at this time to assist the youth into full man- 
hood or womanhood. 

10. It has shown what can be taught to a child, and 
that children are much more interested in what an ob- 
ject can do and what it is good for than in its visible 
aspects. 

11. Because some children are eye-minded, some ear- 
minded, and others motor-minded, it is impossible te 
teach all in the same way. 

12. It has shown that it is impossible to teach moral- 
ity by mere word of mouth, and has given the quietus to 
those who think that what is in the intellect must neces- 
sarily be in the heart and find expression foritselfin the 
conduct. 


SF 
The Study of History. 


By Supt. E. L, Cowprick, Russell, Kansas. 


There seems to be a growing tendency in educational 
circles to underestimate the value of a careful study of 
general history, too often this branch being regarded as 
merely a compilation of events, with their appropriate 
dates attached. Viewing it from such a standpoint it 
is no wonder that it is deemed of small importance, and 
even relegated to the lower classes to be completed in 
four or five months. If history is but a chronological 
table, it may well be studied when the memory is most 
active —the period of childhood ; if it is but an array of 
discennected events, it is needless to waste valuable 
time and effort in trying to impress its teachings upon 
the youthful mind. But if history has to do with “hu- 
man affairs,” which “are neither to be laughed at nor 
wept over, but to be understood,” it seems to the writer 
that a mistake is being made by some who should be 
leaders in the best educational thought of the day. 

But history is much more than a mere narrative of 
events, or a chronicle of the achievements of great men; 
it is more than alist of dates, or therecital of the names 
of battles. History is the story of the struggle of the 
human race in its advance from barbarism to enlighten- 
ment, from heathenism to Christianity, from groping 
amidst clouds of error to walking in the marvelous light 
of truth. Its phenomena are hard to understand, its 
philosophy is profound in its depth. It is as fascinat- 
ing as fiction, yet true as the Eternal Source of Truth 
Himself ; it is made up of cold, hard facts, yet its plain, 
unimpassioned record challenges belief ; its origin is lost 
in the darkness of antiquity, it is being born to-day; it 
is the signal light of the ages, illuminating the pathway 
of the generations to come and we, of the “living 
present” may guide our course somewhat by knowledge 
rather than altogether by faith. 

Dropping the figure—history gives to us the results 
of the efforts man has made toward bettering his con- 
dition ; from the records of the past may be obtained 
that knowledge which enables us to foresee the results 
of the measures undertaken in the present. Had not 
the ancient republics of Greece and Rome once existed, 
America of to-day would be an impossibility. From 
their knowledge of the past came the wisdom which en- 
abled our fathers to make that greatest of human 
charters—the Constitution of the United States. 

Yet some restrict the time for studying this subject 
to four or five months ! 

History being so important, the manner of teaching 
it next claims our attention. It seems that no one but 
a specialist should be permitted to speak on the subject 
of methods, but specialists are seldom found in the 
common schools, so one who has had some little expe- 
rience in such work may give the results of that expe- 
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rience and the conelusions arrived at from his observa- 
tions, without impropriety. 

In general history is not taught asit should be. As 
ordinarily conducted the recitation is but a memory exer- 
cise, the pupils either being questioned as to their 
knowledge of events, and their chronolegical order, or 
expected to recite upon certain topics which, as usually 
done, makes the recitation more of a memory drill than 
is the question plan. No thought is awakened—the 
pupil having the most retentive memory ranks first. If 
any interest is aroused, it is merely an interest in the 
story, and few feel that. The average pupil finishes(?) 
history with no conception of the lessons it teaches. He 
regards it as a record of happenings which have no par- 
ticular sequence something else could have “happened” 
just as easily. In his judgments of the past, he is 
swayed by his prejudices and sympathies, and quarrels 
with the stern logic of events, having no idea that they 
are irresistible in their course. He has no comprehen- 
sion of the reason that Victor Hugo gives for the down- 
fall of Napoleon—“‘ Because of God.” The marvelous 
story of “Joan, the Maid,” to him, is pleasing romance 
—nothing more. To him the Norman Conquest is buta 
triumph of the strong over the weak ; the failure of the 
“Pretender” but an accident; the American revolution 
but an episode; the success of the North, a third of a 
century ago, due to superior numbers alone, and the 
crowning of William, as emperor of Germany, and of 
Victor Emmanuel as king of a United Italy, but shrewd 
political tricks. Of the mighty march of events thru 
the lapse of centuries, and their influence in shaping the 
destinies of the nations, he knows nothing. To himthe 
One who holds the fates of empires in His hand, who 
oo “the stars in their courses,” is an “unknown 
God.” 

How different is the case of him who has been taught 
to think, to reason upon the course of history, and the 
causes which shaped it! The only true method of teach- 
ing histery is the methed which will cause the pupils to 
exercise their reasoning faculties, and the laboratory, or 
seminary plan will do that, as an experience of eight 
years in teaching it has proven to the writer’s satisfac- 
tion. To use this plan so as to produce the best results, 
the students should have the use of a good reference 
library, but very fair work may be done without one. 
Unless the instructor be very strong he will need a text 
—and even then he will not make a success of his work 
unless he is willing te labor hard, much harder than his 
pupils, for the seminary method, poorly used, is worse 
than no method. If there is no reference library at 
hand it is imperative that both teacher and pupils have 
a text, for under such circumstances it is not possible 
to get along without it. 

The writer has used a text for eight years, the same 
book being in the hands of the pupils, but the work has 
not been confined to the text altogether, good use hav- 
ing been made of the reference libraries within our 
reach, sometimes fairly good, sometimes none at all ; 
however, it may be noted here, that it takes time to 
teach pupils to use reference books, and with the text 
used, a reference library was not absolutely necessary, 
but nevertheless was certainly desirable. This way of 
teaching history is not an easy one, and no “weary 
Watkins,” if any are in our ranks, should attempt it; 
possibly the disfavor with which the seminary method 
is received by some teachers is because of the hard work 
demanded by its use. Teachers and pupils must work— 
and work to their full capacity ; the memory plays ne 
part, save in committing the periods of history; the 
pupils who can “put two and two together,” who can 
think, are the ones who rank first in their class, but it 
is hard upon teachers and pupils who cannot think, and 
think to some purpose, too. 

Geometry has been regarded as the one branch of 
study which best develops the reasoning powers, but 
the laboratory method of teaching history is its equal, 
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if not its superior, in mind training ; and any pupil who 
can study geometry as it should be studied, can pursue 
the study of history by this‘plan. It is marvelous what 
strong reasoners can be developed among high school 
pupils, if the proper measures are taken ; but if pupils 
are not called upon to think, it is seldom that they will 
exercise their reasoning powers ;—everything depends 
upon their training. 

In studying history the student should be taught to 
go beneath the surface of the narrative ; he should be 
required to search out the hidden causes of events, and 
to reason backward from effects te causes; he should 
know why the ancient civilizations of the world clustered 
around the Mediterranean sea ; why the Egyptians fol- 
lowed agrieulture, and the Pheenicians followed the sea; 
he should recognize in Alexander not a conqueror alone, 
but the far-seeing, wise statesman as well; he should 
know why it was Rome’s destiny “to rule the peoples 
with imperial sway ;” he should reason out the causes 
for the long reign of the dark ages; he should see in 
the Crusades more than the outpouring of the barbarism 
of the West upon the civilization of the East ; he should 
discern that the English and French revolutions differed 
in causes and results,—the former having principle, the 
latter revenge as springs of action; and in all, behind 
all, pervading all, he should be taught to recognize God, 
—and men as His instruments in carrying out His pur- 
poses. 

It may be thought by some that this is asking too 
much of students in school—that they are too young to 
appreciate all this ; it will take time and work, it is true, 
but if the effort be wisely directed the results will as- 
tonish the teacher whe has not proved what powers of 
thought students possess, and which may be easily 
developed if the proper means are taken to do so. 

However history is taught not less than one year 
should be devoted to it; if the seminary method is used 
the time should be lengthened rather than shortened, 
tho the werk may be done, and well done, in the school 
year. 

If possible it is better to take more time and obtain 
more satisfactory results; if the pupils have time to 
read a few historical romances, illustrating the periods 
of which they are studying, their interests will be won- 
derfully augmented. They should have time, also, for 
special lines of investigation ; some periods should be 
given more careful attention than others, and all the 
side-lights possible should be made use of. One of the 
most valuable works of reference published is John 
Lord’s “‘ Beacon Lights of History,”—a series of lectures 
upon the focal periods in the world’s history as shown 
in the lives of the representative men and women of the 
ages ; many of these lectures should be read in class, 
and more by the students outside of class. It will pay, 
and pay well, to pursue these special lines of investiga- 
tion, for unless this is done, history in its true meaning 
will remain a sealed book to the great majority of the 
students of our high schools and, as all the education 
the vast majority obtain is obtained in the high school, 
it will readily be seen how essential it is that the work 
of that department be done thoroly, even if it does cost 
time and labor. 

er 


Arnold, while strongly in favor of an estaplished 
vhurch, in fact regarding the church as equivalent to 
the state, or as merely different aspects of one and the 
same thing, but he wanted the church to be wide enough 
to have included all great denominatiens. “ Arnold,” 
says Mr. Fitch, ‘‘ believed that so long as the only unity 
the churches can understand means uniformity of belief 
and opinion, and not identity in moral and spiritual 
aim; so long as the battle of the sects is a fight for 
creeds rather than a war against sin and ignorance, 
unity is simply impossible in any country in which there 
is any intellectual life at all.” 

—HERBERT SYMONDS. 
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Hre the Schools Meeting Sociological Demands ? 


By Byron C. Mathews, Newark, N. J. 
(Concluded.) 


What the Schools Have Done. 

The fields that have been most carefully cultivated by 
our schools have not been those involving the relations 
among men so much as those involving relations of 
other kinds. For example, mathematics thruout its 
entire domain deals with time and space relations and 
with nothing else. I am speaking merely of mathemat- 
ical principle, not of its application. The study of lan- 
guage as language (not as literature) as in learning a 
foreign tongue or in acquiring the power to read, to 
write, and spell one’s own language, deals with forms 
symbolic of sounds, of things, of actions, and with the 
relations of these symbolic forms among themselves. 
So far as it is a study of language and not of literature 
itis purely and entirely a study of the vehicle of 
thought, of the relations existing among the parts of 
this vehicle. The whole range of the physical sciences 
is a study of the relations that exist among the differ- 
ent forms of matter, whether chemistry, astronomy, ge- 
ology, or physics, in the field of inorganic matter, or 
zoology in the domain of organic matter be the special 
branch pursued. If now we should eliminate from our 
educational curricula, including those of the college 
and university, all portions devoted to the study of time 
and space relations, the relations existing among the 
parts of the vehicle of thought, and those among the 
different forms of matter both organic and inorganic, 
by far the major portion of our general educational cur- 
riculum would be gone. If we should eliminate the spe- 
cial curriculum established to study the relations exist- 
ing among men after they get into trouble instead of 
trying to keep them out of trouble, the law schools 
would be gone. If we should eliminate the curriculum 
established primarily for the study of the relations of 
men to another life which we hope for, and to the in- 
habitants who are supposed to be somewhere among the 
stars, the theological schools might enjoy an eternal 
vacation. 

After the eliminations from our general curriculum 
of the lines of work devoted, so far as content goes, to 
relations other than those among human beings, the re- 
mainder is mainly composed of language, as literature 
and history. The study of English language as litera- 
ture is a field that is being cultivated’ with excellent re- 
sults. We have already calledattention to the fact that 
this line of work has been much extended! in recent 
years, but its scope, it seems to me, can even yet be 
modified with improved results by eliminating those 
works whose content is comparatively foreign to the 
life we are now living, and by including others perhaps 
more recently produced, and more serviceable in produc- 
ing the desired result. 

The study of language as literature is not confined to 
English. Quite a percentage of the pupils in the sec- 
ondary schools (I speak of this grade of work because 
Iam more familiar with it), spend four years on Latin, 
the greater part of this time on authors. They are not 
said to be studying Latin literature, all the same they 
are reading Latin authors, which is certainly a large 
and an essential part of the study of literature. Dur- 
ing the time given to these authors the students’ 
minds are occupied with the thoughts therein contained. 
Let us devote a moment to thiscontent. They read 
Czsar’s Commentaries, an ambitious warrior’s account 
of his own butcheries of a people whose right to the 
territory that was the scene of action and their home, 
was certainly better than that of Cesar. A year of 
this. They read Cicero’s orations. These again are the 
account of a most villianous attempt at butchery of men 
and destruction of government, all told by one of the 
most conceited demagogs in history, who places himself 
in partnership with the gods, and makes himself the 


senior partner. A year of this; They read Virgil, 
which is an entrancing story of the wanderings of a 
hero and of his companions after the city of their home 
has been destroyed by fire and their friends butchered 
by the sword of an enemy. The wanderers are ship- 
wrecked and driven hither and thither over the seas 
suffering all sorts of misfortunes, and all because the 
queen of the gods is angry at one of their relatives. 
The hero’s love affair with Dido involves betrayal, de- 
sertion, and suicide, and divine beings play their con- 
temptible role in it all. A year of this. In Greek 
many of them read the Anabasis, an account of brother 
against brother, of devastation by armies, of battles, of 
unpunished slaughter, of basest treachery, with 
perfect immunity, of horrible suffering. A year of this. 
They read the Iliad. Achilles is its licentious hero. 
He refuses to join in battle, but like a spoiled child 
sulks in his hut, because the commander has taken away 
from him his captive concubine. If they read far 
enough they meet still more suggestive situations, and 
soul-shocking, blood-curdling slaughter, where javelins 
go crashing thru skulls, and blood and brains mingled 
flow out. 

These are the content of the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture in the secondary schools, where we are expected to 
develop character, character that loves the goed, the 
true, and the beautiful, and these are some of our tools 
to work with. We are told that these are the culture 
studies. If so, may the gods deliver us from so much 
culture. 

Reform Needed. 

Historical work has been largely a study of dynasties, 
their wars and court intrigues. It is becoming a study 
of the life of the people as it ought always to have been. 
All historical study as mapped out in text-books, and as 
outlined in courses of study, relates to the past, hence, 
so far as it is a study of relations among members of 
human society, it is of pastrelations, of the early Orient, 
of old Greece and Rome, of the Middle Ages and later 
Europe, and some time devoted to our own new country, 
but when we come down near to date, we stop short as 
if current history is a field not to be invaded until it 
has become past history. . Why, pray, should current 
history not have a place in our courses of study, even a 
large place? Why should we not have teachers of live 
history as well as of dead history; of the history that 
is being made by Kitchener, as well as that that was 
made by Napoleon, the other butcher ; of the history of 
which we are all a part as well as of that of which none 
of us were any part. We need men educated on mod- 
ern pabulum, not alone on the record of the deeds of 
effete civilizations, not one of which could stand an 
hour among the nations of our day. Young men who 
go from our schools ought to know the world as it is 
to-day, but they do not. They have been educated as 
if the civilization of our day and the mighty problems 
it involves are not of sufficient importance to spend 
much time on while in school. They will converse glib- 
ly about mathematical formule, about chemical com- 
pounds, Shakespeare and the Cesars; but ask them 
what is right among men in this day, ask them to make 
some suggestion looking towards the improvement of 
social conditions, and not one in five hundred will give 
you an answer that will stand the targets of reason. 
Ask them why they think as they do or vote as they do 
in reference to some vital question that cencerns every- 
body, and most probably their reply will hang on imita- 
tion of somebody else, or upon some precedent, or tra- 
dition of the past, which has no fitness whatsoever in 
effort to improve present conditions. 

Why should we not introduce an entirely new line 
of work into our public school system? Call it what 
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you please, sociology, economics, social economics, hu- 
man society, current history, or what not. Let its pur- 
pose be the cultivation of this field of human relation- 
ships. It is not sufficient to make good citizens. We 
must aim at producing the best members of the world’s 
social organism. Society is broader than state, more 
important than country. It is vastly more important to 
be aright member of society than to be a good citizen 
of any government the sun ever shone on. The world 
first, country second. : 

If you will excuse a personal reference I want to men- 
tion a little experience. I was educated on traditional 
lines with full doses of Greek, Latin, and higher math- 
ematics. Some years of my life as a teacher were 
spent on the ancient languages, in both college and sec- 
ondary grade work. About eight years ago I under- 
took a line of sociological work in the Newark high 
school where Iam now. Wecall iteconomics. It must 
have some name, and you must be careful what name 
you give toit. During these years I have been teaching 
Greek and economics side by side, which gives me some 
opportunity to compare their relative values as educational 
agencies. The resylt is I have stopped upholding the 
study of the ancient languages as a preparation for life. 
This sociological work has been a revelation to me. I 
am sure its tendency is in the desired direction. It is 
intensely ethical, eliciting the ethical characteristics of 
the students. It is dealing intimately and constantly 
with the relations existing among ethical beings, men 
who are living a real life on earth, instead of with those 
among the birds of the air and the fish of the sea. 

If the Herbartian interest of the student is to influ- 
ence the selection of subject matter for the curriculum, 
and it certainly ought, sociological work will be among 
the subjects first chosen. In all my school experiencé 
I have never seen such interest manifested in any other 
line of work as I have seen sustained for a year in this 
sociological work. I have many evidences that this in- 
terest does not stop when the student leaves the school. 
It both secures interest and stimulates thought during 
school days, and inspires to activity and growth after 
school days have ended. 

Students’ opinions are sometimes worth consideration. 
I recently asked forty of our most mature students, who 
expect to finish the high school course this year, these 
two questions, First, what line of work which you have 
had in the high school do you think will be of greatest 
service to you in securing a livelihood ? Second, which 
will be of greatest service in fitting you for a place in 
life, in making you the man or woman of influence you 
would like to be? I asked the first question for the 
sake of making clear to them the meaning of the sec- 
ond. To the second question 70 per cent. of all said 
economics. This includes a class which has been at; work 
alittle over two months. Of the other class taken alone 
which has been at work over seven months, 90 per cent. 
said economics, and this without one word from me to 
influence them. The longer they continue the work 
the more clearly they see its bearing. 

I feelso sure that sociological work is productive of right 
results that I would make it a required part of the work 
of every graduate of every normal school and teachers’ 
college in the country. It is well to understand the 
proper co-ordination of subjects, but the first step in 
co-ordination is to determine what ought to be co-ordin- 
ated. Psychologieal child study has its place, but the 
child’s brain machinery will generally work all right if 
you will give it the right stuff to work on. A spinning 
jenny will not roll steel rails. We are trying to get 
our children to roll steel rails when they are able only to 
spin. Sociological child study points in the right di- 
rection. It seems to me that it is vastly more impor- 
tant for teachers coming from the training schools to 
know less about psychological operations of brains, and 
more about the sociological relations of children and 
men. 
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The Whole Field. 


By E. H. HUNTINGTON. . 


Wher Charles Gorton left Rosstown academy to teach 
his first school, the principal said to him, “‘ Determine 
to make this a memorable year in that district.” These 
words rang in his ears; he had said in reply, “I will, 
sir,” and he meant it. He was the son of intelligent 
parents, of New England stock ; but the returns from a 
small farm were quite inadequate to permit an expendi- 
ture of money for education, and Charles had been only 
able to attend the academy by working for his board ; 
also the principal took off a generous discount on his 
tuition bills and thus he started out in life. 

His trunk was packed and put on the stage and he 
was at night in a strange city looking for a cheap hotel. 
He had borrowed his uncle’s silver watch and felt that 
he must guard against possible robbery, for he had often 
read in the newspapers of the villainous deeds done in 
the cities. Asking the clerk of the ‘‘Temperance hotel” 
the price of lodging, he was told it was one dollar; a 
large sum for the country lad. On inquiry he was told 
he could sleep in the ‘common room” where there were 
twelve beds, for fifty cents. How should he guard his 
twenty dollars and the silver watch? He remembered 
the plan of one who had traveled much in the West, and 
put both in a stocking which he pinned to the inside of 
his shirt. Awakening in the morning and finding both 
safe his courage rose. Eating a twenty-five cent break- 
fast before daybreak, he set out again in a stage on a 
long ride ; the road wound along a valley for a time and 
then began to ascend a hill; nowit ranalong on a ridge 
for several miles. Stopping at a crossing where there 
was a blacksmith’s shop, the driver shouted “ Pixley’s 
Corners; here is where you get out.” On inquiring 
“the Gaylord District ” was found to be four miles dis- 
tant. At nightfall he found himself in the bounds of 
the district where he was te teach for five months. 

Young Gorton visited the school-house and found it 
a low red building ; at least it had been red ten years 
before. It was perched on ten or twelve boulders, these 
being a prolific product of the field where it stood. 
There was a little entry where the pupils hung their 
outer garments and hats; there were the remains of a 
woodshed ; three sides had been torn off for kindlings, 
he was informed. Out in plain sight with no door was 
a single outhouse—the whole aspect was cheerless and 
forbidding. Inside stood a rusty stove with a long 
rusty pipe; the stove door hung by one hinge. The 
desks had once been varnished but that had disappeared ; 
the edges of many had been hacked by knives, and ink 
stains in abundance appeared on the tops. There was a 
single chair behind the teacher’s desk; on the walls 
hung an outline map of the United States; the cities 
being shown by round black circles; the blackboard was 
made of three boards as was demonstrated by the white 
cracks caused by shrinkage ; the black paint of the sur- 
face had now become a shining gray. 

The teacher had listened to a description of a school- 
house in New England’s Berkshire; he had seen several 
pictures of school buildings ; his mother was an ardent 
lover of flowers and had made her plain unpainted home 
a sort of paradise ; so that his ideals were sadly shat- 
tered as he looked at this forlorn building. The inhab- 
itants of the Gaylord District were of a sturdy, peaceful 
sort; they attended the large, white meeting-house 
with great regularity; they felt no impelling force to 
make the school-house pleasant and attractive and hence 
were not pained by the abounding ugliness. But the 
coming of this young man, raw and untried as he was, 
proved to be the beginning of a newera. He deter- 
mined to make himself felt beyond the recitation; to 
teach more than the studies prescribed. 

Of the seventy on the district rolls, twenty-four were 
present at the opening ; the evident leader was Deacon 
Gaylord’s daughter Angeline, a girl of seventeen. The 


teacher felt at once that in her he had a reliable co-op-_ 
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erator. As she stood beside his desk before school be- 
gan she asked him, “ How do you like our school-build- 
ing, Mr. Gorton?” and with this gave him a look that 
plainly said, ““ You must think us a queer set of people 
not to tear such a structure down at once.” She added 
that many were dissatisfied, but the teachers did not 
seem to care. Several gathered to hear the earnest 
conversation between the teacher and the pupil; all 
seemed ready to do something; a leader was plainly 
needed ; he determined to be an active agent in bring- 
ing about the day of better things. 

The news quickly spread that the new teacher was 
entirely different from the others who had “carried on 
the school” to use the phrase current in the district ; 
and there was a note of expectancy ; if it had been ex- 
pressed in words it would have been, “I wonder what 
he will do?” 

Charles Gorton was too wise to undertake what was 
needed alone. Nor did he know exactly what was 
needed, nor what he could do ; neither did Napoleen nor 
Columbus. It is a fortunate thing that we do not see 
the end from the beginning. The teacher had learned 
in his little native village the importance of an organi- 
zation ; in imitation of an effort there made by several 
women to fix sidewalks and plant trees, he proposed a 
“School Improvement Association” to the pupils and 
all were ready to join it. The announcement ef this 
brought in several young ladies who had left the school 
and who wanted to study literature and history if it 
were possible. Tomeet their need she proposed to forma 
post-graduate class to meet twice a week for an hour; this 
began its session at the school-house at three o’clock on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, but in the winter it 
met at Deacon Gaylord’s. 

The parents seemed to sympathize with the de- 
sire of their children for an improvement of the 
school building, and the trustees made no objection— 
indeed Trustee Osborne said that it was a wonder they 
had not complained before. The association: being 
formed, with Deacon Gaylord as its president and an 
executive committee of seven, among which were Mr. 
Gorton and three of his post-graduate class, Angeline 
Gaylord and Henry Osborne, two of the regular pupils, 
and Mrs. Chapman, a woman of energy and some natural 
taste, operations were begun by scraping the desks and 
varnishing them; the walls were kalsomined; some 
stout building paper was pasted on the walls and then 
slated, forming excellent blackboards ; a new stove was 
obtained, as it was determined to burn coal instead of 
wood ; another outhouse was made and locks put on the 
doors. 

Mr. Gorton had found out, as every teacher will in 
time, that in order to bring the parents to his way of 
thinking he must first get the pupils to espouse the idea. 
The members of his post graduate class were all young 
ladies at present and they had been long ashamed of the 
rude conditions existing at the school-house; they re- 
joiced in any improvement of them. Mr. Gorton let 
them propose further changes ; the result being that it 
was urged to have a stone wall put under the sills of the 
house to keep the floor warm, all having complained of 
cold feet in the winter. The girls were desirous of a 
separate entry and the trustees consented to put on a 
front ten feet wide, so that each sex would have a sep- 
arate entrance and separate clothes room; the plank 
partition between the old entry and the school-room was 
removed ; it had long been a source of trouble; thru 
the cracks notes were often handed in, in spite of the 
watchfulness of the teacher. 

Mrs. Chapman proved an able helper on the executive 
committee ; she had the members come to her own 
house to consult about improvements, declaring, “In 
my travels I saw no meaner school building than the one 
in our district.” At one meeting the trustees came 
and it was decided to paint the school-house, but all 
were opposed to its being painted red, the Deacon Gay- 
lord said that lasted better than any other color. They 
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were also willing to have a fence and a gate, and a 
wooden walk made, and a platform in front of the house. 

These changes were quickly made; the discussion of 
them gave the district something to think about and 
talk about and roused an interest in the school that had 
not been felt for a dozen years. The attendance stead- 
ily increased ; when the fall work was over there were 
fifty-two on the rell, the number the preceding year be- 
ing twenty-eight at this date. 

Mr. Gorton was made of both serious and substantial 
stuff. Mere physical improvements were not enough to 
suit him. He had not been to a normal school, but the 
‘teachers’ class” in the academy had been conducted 
by an “Oswego graduate” who had imbibed the spirit 
of the lamented Sheldon, and he had acquired some in- 
sight into genuine educational objects as distinguished 
from nimble operations of the lips. He had purchased 
one volume relating to education, and had subscribed to 
The Teachers’ Institute, feeling that it was on the lines 
laid down in that paper he should succeed if at all. But 
besides he was a reader of good literature ; he had be- 
gun to read Virgil and brought that and his Latin dic- 
tionary along, determining to continue his studies during 
the winter. 

There was a church a mile distant; this he attended 
regularly and joined the Christian Endeavor Society. 
It was remarked by a post graduate, “He didn’t sit 
back in the corner as the other teachers did, but came 
up on the front seat and helped us in the singing.” 
Things in education and religion drag so heavily in 
country places that assistance is heartily welcomed ; 
and so the teacher found friends on all sides. Tho him- 
self only a pupil in a Bible class when attending the 
academy he readily consented to teach a class of young 
people in the Sunday school. 

There had been no lessons in music and but little 
singing in the school. Mr. Gorton had been taught to 
read music by his father when he was ten years old, and 
he felt he could teach all to read simple music too, and 
gave daily lessons. Soon there was a great deal of 
singing heard. At the “ Parents’ Day,” held the last 
Friday afternoon of each month, the music became a 
conspicuous and pleasing feature. At the first of these 
meetings only a few parents came, but at the second 
and all others nearly the entire district turned out. 
Here the post graduates played an important part ; they 
met the visitors, gave them seats, and took part in the 
exercises. Knowing that country people like to be en- 
tertained some charades and dialogs were enacted. In 
each of these gatherings allusion would be made to the 
Improvement Association and compliments offered to 
the trustees for carrying out suggestions and hints 
made that at some future time a handsome building 
would be erected. 

The school was the central figure in the district all 
the five months. Several years before, when much 
whipping was the custom, there was some excitement 
concerning the doings “down at the school,” the inquiry 
propounded to the pupils when they arrived at their 
homes being, “‘ Well, who got licked to-day?” Gradu- 
ally it dawned on the minds of teachers that “licking” 
was not an essential part of a course of study ; it was in 
fact a “fad,” and so they dropped it. At first the par- 
ents thought the teacher was neglecting his duty and 
grumbled that ‘He don’t keep such order as they did 
when I went to school; then if you gave a word of 
‘sass’ they knocked you flat on the floor.” But gradu- 
ally they became accustomed to the milder rule that pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Gorton interested all, treated all respectfully and 
kindly, kept the machinery in full swing, avoided con- 
flicts, never intimated that he expected any disobedience, 
had few rules, smiled pleasantly when he saw effort had 
been put forth, trained them in polite treatment of him- 
self and others, and kept ripples of music running among 
all the exercises. : 

The county superintendent drove up one forenoon in- 
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tending to make a half hour’s visit and was surprised at 
the changes; being a wise man, he knew these came 
from the presence of this young man. He looked on, 
went to dinner at Mr. Osborne’s, came back again and 
spent most of the afternoon in the school ; halting at 
Deacon Gaylord’s he said, “ Well, Deacon, you’ve a gen- 
uine man at last; I don’t know but he’s equal to any 
we've got in the county. I can get him a better place 
in the fall. That’s a real school, full measure ; most of 
them are run as most of you run your farms, on seven- 
by-nine principles.” 

The five months drew to a close. On the evening 
before the day set for the closing exercises Mrs. Chap- 
man gave a send-off reception to Mr. Gorton; she had 
a large house and invited everybody. The minister 
made some remarks and presented a Bible to the 
teacher ; the children sang some songs and there was 
ice cream and cake. On the afternoon of the last day 
there was a gathering of the entire district, seemingly ; 
compositions, declamations, recitations, dialogs and 
songs made up an interesting bill of mental fare. An 
album of photographs was presented by post graduates 
and a silver watch from the Improvement Association 
by Deacon Gaylord,|with avery earnest speech. Among 
other things he said: “‘We wish you well, Mr. Gorton, 
for you have done well by us. I don’t like to use com- 
parisons, but you have not gone around in a circle as my 
white horse does in Osborne’s cider mill. You have 
done something for all of us. We wish we were young 
and could go to such a school ourselves.” 

The impression made by that earnest teacher was 
never effaced. The post graduates were especially in- 
vigorated. They represent a class some members of 
which exist in every district—the older pupils who need 
something more than is attempted by the average 
teacher; he, too often, is afraid of them; they are 
often his equal in scholarship and mental power ; they 
need the formation of ideals; they need direction in 
life ; they should be introduced to the noblest literature ; 
they need to have some one walk along in their very 
paths beside them and discuss truth with them 

Would that there were more possessing the spirit of 
Charles Gorton abroad in the land ! 

SF 


Teaching Primary Number. 


Bulletin Number 1 of the San Francisco state 
normal school gives a discussion by Frank F. Bunker, 
on primary number teaching. The following selections 
commend themselves as particularly suggestive : 

The chief merit of any system used in teaching com- 
binations, says the writer, is its thoroness. Any hap- 
hazard work or any application of combinations in 
column addition which the child has not first learned 
defeats the purpose of the system. The child must 
pass by easy and carefully graded steps from the simple 
to the difficult. At every step of the way the teacher 
must keep well within the powers of the child. Men 
succeed in this world not by reason of past failures but 
because of past successes. Just so witha child. It 
gets a pleasurable emotional reaction from the doing of 
the things it can do well. The joy of achievement is a 
powerful stimulus in extending and perfecting tech- 
nique. 

No attempt is made in our primary grades to ration- 
alize ‘‘carrying” and “borrowing.” Efficiency in add- 
ing demands that these processes become reflex. The 
adult mind when adding columns of figures or when 
subtracting one number from another is absolutely de- 
void of even the feeling of the concrete. To begin in 
the first grade tieing bundles of splints into tens and 
these tens into hundreds is interesting perhaps, but it 
gives no working ability, and we question much its 
value in giving so-called insight into number. Asa 
matter of fact the mechanical precess of “ bringing 
down the 2 and carrying the 1,” to the child is just as 
much an objective thing as would bea bundle of splints, 
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and besides it happens to be right along the line of the 
child’s future as well as present need. 

We insist that children of our primary grades must 
never be given exercises in column addition to be done 
on paper at their seats. Children, if allowed the time, 
will fall back into the habit of counting up the sum of a 
given column serially. It is a mistake to think that the 
child will “outgrow” this habit. Changing one’s habits 
is not so simple a matter as this. To prevent the for- 
mation of this habit we are careful, first, to give in 
columns only those combinations which the children 
have learned thoroly, and second, always requiring that 
the work be performed rapidly at the board in the full 
view of the teacher. 

We do a little work with tables in the first grade in 
connection with combinations. Systematic work, how- 
ever, does. not begin before the second. By the end of 
the third grade we expect the formal study of the tables 
to have been completed. It is te be understood, how- 
ever, that with these tables as with other phases of our 
formal work a careful and conscientious review is main- 
tained beyond the third grade. 

Three methods naturally suggest themselves as ore 
begins their study. First, the method of construction. 
By manipulating objects the child can be led te “dis- 
cover” the tables. Second, he can develop the tables 
by applying his knowledge of addition. Third, the 
tables can be given by authority and the child told to 
memorize them. 

We do rot know that it matters much which method 
is used, but the teacher must realize fully, as we have 
frequently stated that she will never get necessary 
facility in using the tables by means of manipulating 
objects. There comes a time when the tables must be 
memorized. They must be learned so thoroly that the 
correct result can be given instantly. Upon the thorce- 
ness with which this work is done depend the accuracy 
and the success of future efforts. 

In our own work we employ the second and third 
methods already suggested. Our children develop a 
given table additively, and then memorize the results. 
By constructing the tables the children see the relation 
between multiplication and addition. Besides this, it 
gives them unconsciously a feeling of the reasonable- 
ness of the formal procers. In memorizing the results 
we take advantage of the child’s delight in rhythm and 
teach the child in the old-fashioned way, ‘“‘two times 
one is two,” two times two is four,” two times three is 
six,” etc. For variety these are frequently sung to 
some simple tune. Work of this character is followed 
up, however, by much skipping about to insure a power 
independent of sequence. 

Fully as important as the multiplication tables, from 
the point of view of future work, is the mastery of the 
division tables. Much of tke difficulty which many 
teachers experience in teaching long division is directly 
due to the fact that they have not recognized this need 
and hence have given division exercises only in a hap- 
hazard and ineffective way. Besides thoro drill on exact 
divisions there must be, as well, much oral work on in- 
exact divisions. Altho a child may be able to tell 
quickly that in 63 there are 9 7’s, it dees not follow by 
any means that he can tell as readily that in 86 there 
are 9 9’s with 5 as a remainder. 


Se 


In answer to the question, “In what year was there 
no full moon for a month?” Mr. George W. Stephen- 
son, of Missouri, gives the following interesting bit of 
information: ‘The month of February, 1886, was in 
one respect the most remarkable in the world’s history. 
It had no full moon. January had two full moons, and 
so had March, but February had none Do you realize 
what a rare thing in nature it was? It had not occurred 
since the creation of the world and it will not occur 
again, according to the computation of astronomers for 
2,500,000 years.” 
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People in safe places are advising the boycotting of 
school boards which have not dealt honorably with a 
school superintendent, and they are inclined to find 
fault with those who accept positions made vacant thru 
partisan politics. This is nonsense. Some one is sure 
~0 be willing to serve, and for the sake of the children 
in the schools we ought to be glad if that one is a good 
man. He should be encouraged rather than found 
fault with, in the hope that during his administration a 
wholesome and intelligent public sentiment will develop 
and make impossible a recurrence of the chicanery that 
turned his predecessor out of office. If professional 
scruples stand in the way of the children’s interests, 
then something is wrong with the scruples. The infer- 
ence the editor of the Educational Review would seem to 
have his readers draw is unwarranted by a right con- 
ception of the relation of a public official to the com- 
munity, especially that of an educator, when he sug- 
gests that Dr. Nightingale ought to address a spirited 
declination to the Cook County Republican Convention, 
and that Principal Pearson should tell the Kansas City 
school board politicians that he preferred his principal- 
ship to the superintendency wrestled from Mr. Wolfe. 
So far as we know, Mr. Pearson has had no hand in the 
deposing of Mr. Wolfe, and his path will be difficult at 
best, in Kansas City, Kan. He has our sincere sym- 
pathy. 

As to Dr. Nightingale, there is no doubt that he will 
makea good county superintendent. Hisnomination came 
to him entirely unsought. He wasaclose personal friend 
of Mr. Bright’s and his conduct has been thoroly hon- 
orable and loyal thruout. He was himself the victim of 
a clique with whom faithful and successful service in 
the schools counts for nothing. He has done great 
things for the schools, and he deserves to be elected. 
Mr. Bright, we hope, will be called to a place where his 
eminent qualifications and devotion to education will be 
appreciated. 





Politicastering in school boards is by no means pecu- 
liar to any one party. Supt. Wolfe was ousted from 
Kansas City, Kansas, by the Republicans, who would 
not have a Democrat in office. Mr. Bright was refused 
renomination in Cook county by his own party, at the 
behest of a vindictive Republican boss. Mr. Jasper 
was shabbily treated by a “reform” board. And now 
comes the news from St. Paul., Minn., that the Demo- 
crats in charge of the school machinery have given evi- 
dence of their picayune makeup by turning out ina 
shameful manner the man who has been the superin- 
tendent of the city school for two years, Mr. Irwen Ley- 
iston, and reinstating Mr. A. J. Smith, who was retired 
by a former board. Pres. Bernard Zimmermann, of the 
school board, in discussing the action of his associates 
on the St. Paul board, said, “It was a serious mistake. 
The factions and discord had all been removed under 
Supt. Leviston, and Mr. Smith’s return only reopens 
them. Admitting, if you desire, that Mr. Leviston was 
not as strong a man as might be had, it was better to 
retain him than to get a new man. The city has a bad 
enough reputation now among educators. When Mr. 
Smith retired two years ago we couldn’t get some of the 
able men we wanted to consider coming to St. Paul. If 
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they just keep on, St. Paul will not be able to geta 
first-class man to consider any offer. They prefer to 
stay in places where the salary is smaller but they are 
more certain of their positions.” 

A defender of his party friends in the board voiced 
the feeling in this way: “Of course some people will 
holler. We expected that. They hollered when Mur- 
phy was put on the board of public works ; they hollered 
at the appointment of Rundlett, but Smith got the 
largest vote for mayor he ever received. They can hol- 
ler now and_ it will have the same effect. The thing is 
now done, and A. J. Smith is certain of being superin- 
tendent of schools for the next four years. All the 
boys that went to school to him have a good word to 
say for him, and that is pretty much in his favor. His 
friends felt that he was not treated right two years ago. 
They vowed to get him back, and they have done so, 
that is all there is to it.” 

Poor St. Paul! Onee the schools could be pointed 
at with pride as among the best in the country. Under 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert they rose to the highest point of 
excellence. Since he left there has been constant tur- 
moil and change, rendering healthy progress almost im- 
possible, in spite of the heroic and great work of Miss 
Sarah C. Brooks, who is one of the three strongest pri- 
mary supervisors in America. 

It is not too late for the N. E. A. to add to its pro- 
gram a discussion of the tenure of office of school su- 
perintendents that will make the cities that have al- 
lowed politics to move the heads of their schools real- 
ize the enormity of their shame. 





The Democratic State Convention of Indiana has 
nominated Mr. Samuel L. Scott, of Clark county, for 
the office of state superintendent of public instruction. 





Should the Teacher Advance P 


Should one who is at the head of am army advance 
with it, or should he merely shout “onward” to them? 
Dr. Arnold said on this very point, “Even ani- 
mals prefer to drink from a running atream.” 
But is it not the case that a very large number having 
obtained the easiest possible certificate, only add aeci- 
dentally to their fund of knowledge by gathering little 
scraps from the newspaper or magazine from time to time? 

The Sun recently had an editorial on Mr. James G. 
Batterson, of Hartford, Conn., which se well describes 
what course a teacher should follow that we publish part 
of it: 

He never had much chance in the schools. He was the son 
of a stone-mason and learned his father’s trade. He had pre- 
viously learned the printer’s trade and had studied to fit him- 
self to enter college. But that was a dream. He went to 
marble-cutting with his father, first at Litchfield, then at 
Hartford. He began as a builder of cheap rural gravestones 
and monuments. He came to be a really monumental builder 
witness the State Capitol at Hartford, and most of all, the 
Congressional Library at Washington. He was extraordin- 
arily successful as a builder and maker of marble work. He 
was the American beginner of accident insurance, and he 
founded one of the great Hartford life insurance companies. 
And all the time he kept going to college by himself. Hecon- 
tinued to get an education much more valuable and various 
than 99.99 per cent. of college-educated men acquire. Mr. 
Batterson was educating himself all his life. 

He made himself not a smatterer but a real scholar in 
Greek and Latin. He loved to read and translate Homer and 
Virgil. He used to read Greek every day, “ with his feet on 
the fender,” as Macaulay said. He consoled his age with 
those ageless masterworks. He made himself familiar with 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He was an earnest student of 
Biblical literature. He ‘acquired an admirable taste in paint- 
ing and sculpture. He took an intelligent interest in horti- 
culture. He wrote like a master on taxation and he produced 
considerable poetry. His life was long and enviable. He 
kept his intellectual keenness to the end. All his success and 
all his learning he won by himself. He made his opportuni- 
ties. He built himself up broad and deep and strong. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Western Drawing Teachers’ 
‘Association. 


The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association met this 
year under most favorable circumstances, at Minnea- 
polis, May 7, 8, and 9. Even the weather was perfect 
until the last afternoon, and teachers and friends of the 
work did everything to make the visitors feel at home. 
The Minneapolis dailies spoke very highly of the meet- 
ings. One of them came out with the headline, “Use 
Pure English,” and went on to say, ‘‘The convention is 
unique among the gatherings held in Minneapolis within 
the past five years. Of the several papers read and the 
many addresses delivered, each has been remarkable 
because of the absence of slang or even colloquialisms. 
Pure English is not so common nowadays as to pass un- 
noticed. In fact, itis so rare a thing as inevitably to 
occasion comment.” Another paper remarked that 
there seemed to be no effice-seekers present and that no 
one but the members of the nominating committee 
seemed at all concerned about the election. 

Indeed, the spirit of the occasion was delightful. 
Everyone seemed bent on gaining new ideas, visiting 
with old friends and making new ones, and incidentally 
having a good time. At the West hotel, the head- 
quarters of the convention, the scene was always enliv- 
ening, especially in the dining-room, where very practical 
and edifying round-tables were held three times a day. 
There was not an unoccupied moment during the three 
days and it became something of a problem to get in all 
the good things. 

The social side was well taken care of. On Wednes- 
day afternoon from five until six tea was served at the 
Beard Art Company’s Gallery, where a very fine line of 
pictures for the school-room was exhibited. Wednesday 
evening, after the lecture, a reception was given by the 
Minneapolis Fine Arts Soeiety, at the public library. 

On Thursday afternoon a trolley party was planned 
by the Commercial club and the visitors were taken to 
Lakes Harriet and Calhoun and to Minnehaha Falls. 

The most important social event was the reception at 
the West hotel on Thursday evening, given by the Min- 
neapolis Teachers’ Club. Great clusters of American 
beauty roses, Easter lilies, and palms decorated the par- 
lor floor of the hotel, and girls stood at the stairway 
with armfuls of the long-stemmed roses, one of which 
they gave to each delegate—a very pretty and conspicu- 
ous way of labeling the guests. The Central high 
school orchestra played at intervals thruout the even- 
ing. ' 

A full report of the convention, containing all the ad- 
dresses given, will be issued in September and all who 
heard the many strong speakers will be glad to have 
their papers and talks in permanent form. 

Wednesday morning Miss Seegmiller, of Indianapolis, 
reported for the committee on drawing in normal 
schools, bringing forward valuable statistics in regard 
to the preparation in drawing given by the various nor- 
mal schools of the West. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the present training was in most cases 
inadequate for the later demands of teaching, and a 
strong attempt is to be made to raise the requirements 
in this important branch. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Alfred Vance Churchill, 
director of the art department ef Teachers college, lec- 
tured on the “ Future of Art in Public Education.” Mr. 
Churchill is an enthusiastic follower of Dr. Denman W. 
Ross, of Harvard university and presented the theories 
of the scientific basis for the teaching of art which Dr. 
Ross is working out. 

Thursday morning Prof. L. W. Miller, of the Phila- 
delphia School ef Industrial Art, gave a practical and 
intensely interesting paper on “Constructive Design 
and Decoration.” At the outset he stated that he in- 


tended to claim the whole thing for his subject and pro- 
ceeded with an earnest plea for character as the basis 
and fruit of all true art. This paper was ably discussed 
by Mr. John S. Ankeney, Jr., and Miss Lucy Dorritt 
Hale. When the subject was thrown open for general 
discussion Mr. Goodenough, of Brooklyn, who had just 
come in, spoke of its application in the work over which 
he had charge. At the close of his remarks Miss Bon- 
nie Snew very gracefully introduced him to the audienee 
by saying, “Three Wise Men came out of the East in 
pursuit of the star which was said to take its way West- 
ward,” adding the names of Mr. Churchill, Professor 
Miller, and Mr. Goodenough. 

Miss Snow has the happy faculty of saying the right 
thing at the right time and, with her corps of assis- 
tants, was doubtless responsible for the atmosphere of 
good fellowship that prevailed thruout the sessions. 
The rest of the morning was given up to three interest- 
ing papers on the subject, “How Art Education should 
affect the Home and the School,” by Miss Emily E. Brack- 
en, Miss Mary M. Saams,and Mrs. Annie Holbroek Weyer- 
hauser, and the report for the Committee on Traveling 
Exhibits, by Miss M. Emma Roberts. 

On Friday morning Miss Wilson, of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, of Chicago, reviewed 
the exhibits sent from forty-two cities and towns. Then 
followed a practical round-table on the subjects, ‘ How 
can the work of the Kindergarten, Primary, and Draw- 
ing Supervisors best be harmonized?” “Teaching 
Values,” and ‘‘ Landscape—How get at this work in- 
doors?” The first was discussed by Miss Brooks, Miss 
Ellis, and Miss Goldsworthy ; the second by Mr. A. 
Dwight Kennedy, Miss Martha Waite, and Miss Lucy 
B. Chapman ; and the third by Miss Mary E. Chamber- 
lain, Miss Florence A. Everett, and Mr. J. W. Sullivan. 

Most of the members of the association availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to visit Mr. Walker’s gallery, 
one of the finest private collections of paintings in this 
country. 

On Friday evening the convention came to an end 
after a magnificent address on “Literature and Painting 
The Sisterhood of the Arts,” by Prof. S. H. Clark, of the 
University of Chicago. As the delegates trudged back 
to the hotel, utterly oblivious to a drenching rain, they 
realized that the three days on the mountain top were 
over, but they had received inspiration and courage to 
face new problems until the next meeting at Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1908. Mary G, FERNALD, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Supervisor of Drawing. 


Sr 


Protect the Flowers! 


An appeal has been issued by Dr. William T. Horna- 
day, director of the New York Zoological Park, against 
the destruction of wild flowers in the public parks. He 
urges that as every bright spring Sunday there are 
about 20,000 visitors in the park, each of whom picks 
wild flowers, within five years, if there is no restraint, 
there will be few wild flowers left in Bronx park. 

Violets, spring beauties,columbines, hepaticas, daisiee, 
jack-in-the-pulpits, dandelions, all are plucked by the 
handfuls and carried away. The trailing arbutus has 
already been destroyed. Visitors not only pick the 
flowers but dig them up roots and all. The park depart- 
ment have found it absolutely necessary to station em- 
ployes at different points to admonish the thoughtless 
visitors, but their efforts amount to practically noth- 
ing. 

Dr. Hornaday wisely concludes his appeal by observ- 
ing that the remedy lies in the people themselves. Par- 
ents and teachers should admonish the children and 
those who understand the gravity of the situation 
should admonish others. 


—— 








Minneapolis Public Schools. 


The public school system of Minneapolis is continuous 
from kindergarten to high school, while the presence of 
the state university adds the crowning feature, and 
furnishes an ever present stimulus to strive for the 
highest that education can give. 

Of the sixty buildings that house the thirty-eight 
thousand school children, fifty-one have been erected 
since 1870, and forty-five since 1880. None of the 
buildings are of great age, and those of earlier con- 
struction have been remodeled as to heating and plumb- 
ing, while the latest built have the best system of fan 
ventilation, and are al] that can be desired as to conve- 
nience and general attractiveness. 

A notable improvement in the environment of the 
children has taken place within the past few years as 
the outcome of the “Piano and Picture Fund.” The 
taking up of collections im school is very properly for- 
bidden ; but an exception is made in favor of a fund 
whose object is to render more attractive the scheol 
building in which the children spend such an important 
part of their lives. Twice a year each pupil is given an 
envelope labeled “Piano and Picture Fund.” No pres- 
sure of any sort is breught to bear to call forth a 
centribution, and no motive appealed to except the 
wish to make school more attractive. The money con- 
tributed thru these envelopes is devoted first to the 
rental of pianos, and what is left is used for the pur- 
chase of works of art. It is worthy of note that one of 
the most generous contributions has been made ina 
school located in one of the poorest districts. Many 
pianos have been given by patrons of the schools, and 
others purchased with the proceeds of entertainments. 
Altogether, about fifty excellent instruments are now 
owned by the schools, and a large proportion of the fund 
can be used for the purchase of works of art. 

Individual gifts have added to the art collections of 
the schools; and the practice now followed by eighth 
grade and high school senior classes of leaving some 
memorial in the school from which they are graduated 
has added materially. From all these sources, the 
schools of the city have come into possession of about 
fifteen thousand dollars worth of works of art, varying 
in individual value from ten to one hundred dollars 
each. 

The works of the great masters, ancient and modern, 
are seen in Braun’s best photographic reproductions, 
and in Curtis and Cameron platinotypes. One school 
owns a beautiful copy of the Sistine Madonna costing 
one hundred dollars—a gift; a fine platinotype of Sim- 
mons’ “ Justice,” which is painted on the walls of the 
criminal court, New York, has recently been purchased 
for fifty dollars; many fine photographs of cathedrals 
are owned by different schools, costing, in some cases, 
forty dollars each ; a statue of Minerva, a senior memor- 
ial, will be placed in one of the high schools this year, 
at a cost of $100. These few examples will serve to 
shew the character of the art atmosphere in which the 
children are growing up. 

Money for the memorials is raised by giving enter- 
tainments; and the piano and picture fund is by no 
means all contributed to by parents. The pupils are en- 
couraged to earn their own little contributions, and 
they do it in many cases by picking up scraps of old 
iron and tin, and selling them to the junk shops. 

The advent of a new work of art is made the basis 
of language work thruout the building, and the pupils 
are instructed as to its significance and its artistic ex- 
cellences are pointed out to them. 

Growing plants add also to the attractiveness of 
many rooms, and furnish material for nature study. 

Several of the schools have gardens, in which the 
planting, weeding, and watering are done by the chil- 
dren ; and one school, the Horace Mann, has converted 
a vacant lot into a miniature co-operative farm. 

Music was one of the first departments to be added 
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when the movement towards enriching the course of 
study began. Like all others, it has developed better 
things as experience has taught what contributes to the 
highest good of the pupils. Thus the reading at sight 
and purely technieal instruction that characterized the 
teaching of music years ago, while by nomeans neglected, 
is held to be less important than the development of a 
love for the best in music. Passages suited to children 
are selected from the great musical compositions and 
made familiar to tke pupils. 

Each of the four high schools has a manual training 
department, where mechanical and free-hand drawirg, 
woodwork and meta] work are taught. In tke grades, 
tasteful rugs and mats are woven of colored yarns on 
looms made by the high school manual training depart- 
ment, and beautiful baskets are woven of rattan, raffia, 
and grass twine. 

Art work is closely correlated with this industria 
work, and with that of other departments as well.. In 
the study of animal life, the living creature is placed 
before the children, to be rapidly sketched as it moves 
about. Hens and chickens as they pick up crumbs 
scattered over the table, parrots coaxed from their 
cages, squirrels,and rabbits as well as cats and dogs pore 
unconsciously for their little artist friends. The valle 
of this as a basis for nature work and language lessons 
is easily seen. So, too, are the drawings and water-color 
sketches of twigs and buds and growing plants. 

Physical exercises are given in the halls, wren they 
are large enough. In the more crewded buildirge, 
exercises are given in the room, the teacher takirg yart 
in them with the pupils. Physical trainirg is made en 
intimate part of the work thruout the day, teirg used 
as an aid in the discipline of the school. 

The four high school buildings have a seating cayac- 
ity of nearly 4,000. The curriculum includes four 
courses of study: English, Latin, literary, ard marve) 
training. The study of English forms an important 
part of every course, reading and composition beirg re- 
quired of all pupils thruout their stay in the high schoo). 
Other languages taught are Latin, French and Gernan. 
The biological laboratories are generously equipped 
with compound microscopes, stereopticon slides and 
other material necessary for a ltigh grade of work. 
Half of the time given to physics and chemistry is de- 
voted to individual laboratory work, which in the former 
is altogether quantitative. Graduates of the high 
schools are admitted without examination to Chicago 
university, Wellesley, Smith, and other colleges. 

All of the schools have reference and supplementary 
libraries, and they have the hearty co-operation of the 
public library in all their work. Teachers who desire it 
are supplied most liberally with books, and allowed to 
keep them far beyond the usual time. And there are 
times when the reading rooms of tke city library sre 
crowded with school children, who are looking up refer- 
ences or reading on some assigned topic. 

It is impéssible within the limits of a brief article, to 
do justice to the educational system of a large city. 
What has seen said, however, may serve to show that 
the public'schools of Minneapolis are in the line of prog- 
ress. They are in full sympathy with the modern sys- 
tem of education which recegnizes the many-sided 
nature of the child, and which seeks to make of him, 
not merely a successful wage earner, but a good citizen 
and a good home maker, happy in the exercise of the 
faculties that a broad education develops. That there 
are sti]] many things to be desired is not because of lack 
of zeal or progressiveness, but because of the limitations 
of conditions that cannot at once be altered. The 
schools are subject to the disadvanteges incident upon 
the rapid growth of the city. The citizen newly come 
to the place may demand school privileges fer his 
children immediately upon his arrival, while it is long 
before any part of the added wealth he brings finds its 
way into the school coffers. So the enrollment increases 
more rapidly than suitable accommodations can te 
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provided. And with a system of taxation not yet ad- 
justed to the growing needs of the schools, problems 
arise that are difficult to solve. 

Minneapolis. M. E, ANDREWS. 


ag 
Parker’s Faith. 


Thanks to the initial efforts of Supt. Geerge W. Twit- 
myer, of Wilmington, Delaware has had a specially good 
memorial meeting to the memory of Col. Francis Way- 
land Parker. 

A number of papers were read by the principals, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the great work accomplished by 
the famous educator who has gone to his reward. The 
following words from the paper by Miss Sallie Reid 
Shaw, principal of school No. 24, represents perhaps 
most completely the feelings of the teachers of Wil- 
mington toward one of the greatest educators of mod- 
ern times: 


Colonel Parker began his life work as humbly as any of us, 
put his prophetic vision perceived large possibilities in the 
child, to him “the climax and culmination of al) God’s crea- 
tions,” which could only be realized by heart touching heart. 
. In his “ Talks on Pedagogics ” he names as the highest qualifi- 
cations of a teacher, “‘a dominating love for children mani- 
fested by a strong desire to assist them.” Broad humani- 
tarian love so permeated his being as te serve as an 
inspiration in all his life-work and made him, in turn, an 
inspiring, invigorating power, like the warm breezes and soft 
showers of springtime. 

His idea was that the child is the demand ; God the supply; 
and the teacher the means. With this in view he studied, he 
planned, he wrote for the help and encouragement of teach- 
ers everywhere, that the demands of the child might be sat- 
isfied from the inexhaustible supply of God thru the agency of 
an earnest, intelligent, conscientious corps of teachers. 

Hear him as he tells us that “Love is the interpreter 
of history. Science is the means of cultivating an intelli- 
gent and all-controlling love for the Creator. Artis the fun- 
damental means of telling the truth.” Hence, need we wor- 
der at his broad statement that “School is one continuous 
opportunity for righteous action”? In all of his dealings 
with his pupils and teachers his one paramount idea was the 
development of character. In his faculty meetings his teach- 
ers were brought face to face with such vital questions as we 
all will do well to consider. “ Which way are you head- 
ing?” “Is it quality or quantity you are after?” “ Are 
you trying to cover grounds or develep character ?” 

In the multiplicity of our duties caused by the number of 
subjects we are expected to teach, I fear we sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that education is vastly superior to in- 
struction, that character is more important than an accumu- 
lation of facts. Colonel Parker never seemed to lose sight 
of this mighty truth, and when opposition and persecution 
arose, his great heart seemed to open wider and to respond 
more effectively to the ery of the child heart. Thus he 
proved to his critics that he had learned that most requi- 
site of all lessons to the teacher, self-control,— to be master 
of himself under the most trying circumstances. 

James Russell Lowell says, “‘ Not failure, but low aim is 
crime.” If after a study of Colonel Parker’s life and work 
we shall emulate him in aiming high, measuring up toward 
lofty ideals, we may realize that a portion of his mantle of 
leve and sympathy has fallen upon us. 

Professor Seeley’s description of a teacher is a worthy 
pen-picture of this great man: ‘A person who is willing to 
devote himself to a noble work, ready to sacrifice self, rot 
afraid of hard work, and who professes a longing to be help- 
ful to his fellow-creatures.” : 
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Promoting to the High School. 


These are the days when teachers and pupils are 
thinking and planning examinations and promotiens. 
Some statistics embodied by Dr. Edward Brooks in 
his annual report give somewhat of an idea of the area 
and kind of anxiety now felt by the young people who 
wish to be promoted from the grammar to the high 
school. It will be noticed that the summary was pre- 
pared some time since and that, accordingly, there is a 
likelihood of a modification of conditions in the places 
here named. However, on the whole, the list is correct. 
Dr. Brooks writes : 

1. In New York city [boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx] pupils are promoted from the elementary schools 
to the high schools on a certificate of graduation from 
the grammar schools. 

2. In Chicago promotions are made on the recom- 
mendation of the principals of the grammar sckools ; 
pupils not thus recommended may be examined by the 
superintendent of schools. 

3. In Cincinnati the ‘‘ upper half” of the pupils of the 
highest grammar grades are promoted on their class 
records, and the “lower half” on an examination by tke 
feculty of the high school. 

4, In St. Louis pupils are promoted to the high 
school on an examination by tke faculty of tke high 
school, the questions being prepared by the superinterd- 
ent of schools. 

5. In Baltimore admissions into the high school are 
made on the certificate of the principals of tke grem- 
mar schools ; pupils who do not obtain this certificate nay 
be examined for admission by the superintendent of 
schools. Pupils in the high school not found qualified are 
returned to the grammar schools for further preparaticn. 

6. In Brooklyn, New York, seventy-five per cent. of 
the average promotion of pupils in any schoo] who have 
passed the last two examinations are promoted witkout 
examination, the remainder being promoted on an 
examination conducted by the superintendent of schools. 
Until within two years all candidates for tke high 
school were examined by the superintendent. 

7. In Jersey City pupils are admitted into the high 
school on a certificate of graduation from the gran mar 
schools with an average of seventy-five per cent. durirg 
the last school term of the school. 

8. In Denver pupils are admitted into the high 
schools when certified by the principals of the grammar 
schools without inquiry as to how the princiral reactes 
his conclusion. When such judgment is questioned Ly 
the parent a formal examination is permitted to be con- 
ducted by the principal of the high school. 

9. In Providence, R. I., pupils are admitted into the 
high school on a diploma from the grammar school, 
such diploma being determined by a combination of 
class record and an examination by the principal of the 
grammar school. Pupils failing to obtain this diploma 
are allowed to try an examination by the superintendent. 

10. In Springfield, Mass., promotions are made upon 
a certificate of the grammar masters ; pupils not receiv- 
ing this certificate have the privilege of an examination 
by the superintendent of schools. 

11. In Trenton, New Jersey, pupils obtaining a cer- 
tain record in the grammar schools are promoted with- 
out an examination. Those failing to obtain this 
record, and yet are above a certain lower standard, may 
be examined for promotion. ye 

12. In Cleveland, Ohio, all graduates from the gram- 
mar school are entitled to enter the high schools, 
Such graduation is determined by the combined average 
of class record and an examination prepared by the 
superintendent. Pupils admitted into the high scheol 
found unprepared may be returned to grammar schools. 

13. In St. Paul, Minn., admissions into the higher 
schools are determined by the class records combined 
with the result of an examination by the principal. 
Those net thus promoted may be examined for promo- 
tion by the superintendent of schools. 


eee 
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Here and There. 


Prof. Woodrow Wilson, who holds the 
chair of jurisprudence and politics in 
Princeton, has been eleeted to succeed 
President Patton who resigned. The 
reason given by President Patton was that 
he wished to devote more time to literary 
work than he could possibly give as the 
head of such an institution. He will re- 
tain his professorship in the university in 
the chair of ethics and the philosophy of 
religion. 

President Patton was born in Bermuda, 

and he was for some time a student at the 
university and Knox college, Toronto. 
He was graduated from Prineeton Theo- 
logical seminary in 1865. After holding 
pastorates in several places he was chosen 
professor of theology in the Presbyterian 
Theological seminary. He held several 
prominent positions previous to his being 
chosen as the successor of Dr. McCosh at 
Princeton. 
-=Professor Woodrow Wilson is a jurist, 
historian, man of letters. He is a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and he received his early 
education in the privateschools of Augusta, 
Ga., and Columbia, S.C. He was gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1879, and then 
studied law at the University of Virginia. 
After practicing law in Atlanta, Ga., he 
returned to Johns Hopkins university as a 
graduate student, and began special studies 
in history and politics. Professor Wilson 
has been an instructor in history and poli- 
tics at Bryn Mawr, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Wesleyan university, Conn., and a 
lecturer on administration at Johns Hop- 
kins. In 1890 he accepted a call to the 
chair of jurisprudence at Princeton. He 
has published a number of works on law, 
literature, and history. 


f Prof. Henry Clay Cameron, for fifty 
years a teacher of Greek in Princeton, has 
resigned, as well as Prof. S. Stanhope 
Oris, also of the Greek department for 
twenty-five years. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Supt. William J. 
Shearer has been honored by the offer of 
the presidency of Pennington seminary, 
one of the most influential schools under 
the care of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Dr. Shearer is a graduate of 


Dickinson college, class of °87. Three 
years after his graduation he added to his 
A.B. the degree of A. M. He took a two 
years’ resident post-graduate course in 
pedagogy at Dickinson and did one year 
of non-resident work at Wesleyan univer- 
sity. The degree of doctor of pedagogy 
was recently conferred upon him by his 
alma mater. Mr. Shearer is a member of 
several scientific and educational societies, 
and is one of the best known public school 
men of the country. 


Passaic, N.J.—Mr. A. D. Arnold, of 
Stoughton, Mass., a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, has been appointed principal of 
the high school in this city in place of Dr. 
Maurice H. Small. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston and 
Chicago, have purchased the entire text- 
book-list of Thes. R. Shewell & Co., who 
retire from business. 


After years of attempted moral suasion 
members of the Illinois Audubon Society 
in Chicago began aggressive action June 
5 tostop the sale of birds and bird plu- 
mage for millinery purposes. A number 
of prominent Chicago gentlemen signed 
notices which cite the law and threaten 
prosecution for its violation. These were 
sent to every milliner and dealer in millin- 
ery goods in the city as awarning. The 
action was taken after consultation with 
state and federal officials and directors of 
kindred societies all over the United 
States. The law forbids the killing or 
catching of other than game birds, the 
English sparrow, crow, blackbird, aad 
chicken hawk. 


A resolution was recently adopted by 
the committee on drawing of the Philadel- 
phia board of education, recommending 
that in its budget for next year the item 
for salaries of director and assistants in 
drawing be increased from $8,500 to $II,- 
750, to provide for the appointment of 
three additional assistants at $1,000 a year 
each, and also $250 for incidental expenses. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The children of 
this city were allowed the privilege of 
viewing the old Liberty Bell which passed 
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thru Washington, June 9, on its way home 
from the Charleston Exposition. A spe- 
cial committee had been appointed to re- 
ceive the old historic relic, addresses were 
made, and bands furnished music. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA.—Miss_ Alice 
Louise Harris, who has lately accepted 
the position of supervisor of primary 
schools in this city, isa native of New 
York state. She has been primary super- 
visor in the public schools of Calumet, 


Mich., for five years and gave valuable as- 
sistance to Superintendent Cooley, who is 
now in charge of the schools of this city. 
Under Miss Harris the primary schools of 
Calumet have made splendid progress, the 
kindergartens and primary grades have 
been brought into close relations, and the 
helpfulness has been mutual. Miss Har- 
ris has endeared herself to her teachers 
and her departure is univérsally regretted. 
Evansville, however, offers larger oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. 


WEST CHESTER, PA.—Mr. Warren C, 
Speakman has accepted an offer from the 
Central Accident Insurance Company, of 
Pittsburg. For the past ten years he has 
been identified with Silver, Burdett & 
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of a medal upon a member of the New 
Bedford police who is on duty nights and 
has been a student in the full superintend- 
ents’ course in the day school. 


Company, having had charge of the sale 
of their books in Southeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania. Thru his efforts, many of the pub- 
lications of this firm have been introduced 
into the leading cities and towns of his 
territory. 


BRYN Mawr, Pa.—When Pres. M. 
Carey Thomas announced at the college 
commencement exercises the fact that the 
requirements of Mr. Rockefeller’s pro- 
visional gift had been met, there was an 
outburst of feminine enthusiasm. The ad- 
ditional sum of $250,000 which it was 
necessary to raise in order to secure Mr. 
Reckelelior’s gift of $250,000, has not 
only been raised but $6,000 more than 
the sum has been subscribed. Miss 
Thomas’ recital of the strenuous efforts 
that have been put forth since last Decem- 
ber to meet Mr. Rockefeller’s conditions 
was a vivid one, and at its conclusion 
cheer after cheer arose from the graduates 
and undergraduates. 

Miss Thomas also announced a gift of 
$10,000 from Miss Mary E. Garrett, of 
Baltimore, who during the past nine years 
has given $150,000 to this college. Her 
latest gift is for general college purposes. 


Boston, Mass.—On the twenty-fifth of 
April a meeting in behalf of the school 
children was held in Boston in memory of 
Professor Alpheus Hyatt, whose special 
labors in the School of Natural Science 
were of such great benefit to the cause to 
which he devoted his life. A week latera 
public meeting was called by a few of the 
pupils who were present at the former 
meeting and an organization known as 
the “ Trustees of the Alpheus Hyatt Me- 
morial Fund for Field Lessons” was 
formed, and a campaign for raising funds 
was inaugurated. Men and women of 
high rank in Boston have interested them- 
selves in the new organization, the plans 
of which contemplate taking pupils from 
the class room into the fields for the pur- 
pose of scientific study. The very first of- 
fering for this good work was from a per- 
son who gave it “in remembrance ot the 
lack of such opportunities in my young 
days.” Many parents have already enrolled 
their children as subscribers. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The philosophical 
department of Harvard has added several 
new courses for next year. These are: 
“Comparative Psychology,” by Mr. 
Yerkes; “The Philosophy of History,” 
by Professor Santayana; “The History 
of English Ethics,” by Professor Palmer ; 
“Ethical Ideas in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Dr. Miller. 


New BeEDForRD, Mass.—A significant 
feature of the graduation exercises of the 
textile school in this city was a conferring 





Two fellowships of $400 each have been 
established by the College Settlements 
Association for the year 1902-1903. The 
object ot these fellowships is to open to 
a well-qualified person the opportunity 
afforded by settlement life for investiga- 
tion of social conditions. 
ments are made beyond residence in a 
settlement during the academic year and 
the pursuit of some clearly defined line of 
work. The basis of award will be solely 
on the promise of future usefulness. A 
college education is desirable but not 
necessary. Applications should be sent 
before July 15 to Mrs. Herbert Parsons, 
112 East Thirty-Fifth street, New York 


city. 


The University of Missouri will hold its 
fourth university branch summer schoo] 
at Mountain Grove from June 23 to Au- 
gust 9. An interesting and practical 
course is promised. William H. Lynch is 
the secretary and treasurer. 

Mountain Grove has been chosen be- 
cause of its accessibility to a large number 
of teachers from Wright and neighboring 
counties who wish to attend a good summer 
school and are unable to incur the expense 
of further travel. 
about sixty three miles east of Springfield ; 





Mountain Grove 
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it is in the midst of a picturesque country 
with an elevation of 1,500 feet above the 
sea level and has 2,000 inhabitants. It 
has acquired a reputation for its salubri- 
ous climate. 


MCMINNVILLE, TENN.—Prof. G. Clin- 
ton Hanna is now in charge of the De- 
partment of Pedagogy in Holbrook uni- 
versity. Mr. Hanna has done very credit- 
able educational work in Pennsylvania and 
Porto Rico. 


In a recent conference of music teach- 
ers Dr. Frank Damrosch, supervisor of 
music in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, called attention to the uniform- 
ity of phrasing and tempo which charac- 
terize the national songs that have been 

repared for allhis schools. Children will 
earn to sing national airs exactly alike 
with the result that a chorus from many 
schools may be readily assembled. He 
laid great stress upon teaching the chil- 
dren to relax their throats, and upon the 
enunciation of vowels, and he urged that 
= the best music should be sung. If 
really good songs are found the interest 
of children will be aroused at once. 


American Tour of the English 
Commission. 


Word has been received from London 
chat the following itinerary has been} ar- 
ranged for the educational commission 
which is to leave London in September 
under the leadership of Alfred Mosely, 
C. M.G., to study educational and indus- 
trial conditions in the United States. The 
party will spend the first three days after 
their arrival in New York in seeing the 
city and visiting various educational in- 
stitutions, among which are  suggest- 
ed: Columbia university, typical high 
schools, and elementary schools, typical 
manual training classes and schools, 
the ethical culture schools, Auchmuty 
trade schools, the Educational Alliance, 
the University Settlement Society, and the 
Normal college. Some of these will be 
visited after the party returns to New 
York city on theirway home. Yale uni- 
versity, New Haven, will be visited to- 
gether with typical hardware manufactur- 
ing establishments. In Boston, a day will 
be spent in Harvard university, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
High and Normal schools for girls, typical 
elementary schools, and, if possible, the 
private preparatory school in Groton. 

The Maryland steamship route will take 
the party to Philadelphia, where visits 
will te paid to such places as the Univer- 
sity, the Drexel institute, the manual train- 
ing schools, the Commercial musuem,{the 
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Girls’ Normal school, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive works, as well as other industrial 
works, and the shipbuilding industries, if 
possible. 

From Philadelphia the commission will 
go to Washingten, stopping on the way in 
Baltimore, where the Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity and hospital will be seen. At 
Washington various objects of interest 
will be visited, including besides the 
White House and Capitol, the Patent Of- 
fice, the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Museum, the Department of Agri 
culture, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Excursions may also be made 
to Arlington and Mount Vernon. The 
party will next travel westward by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad thru the Allegheny 
mountains to Pittsburg, where the Car- 
negie museum and various nuge industri- 
al establishments are to be visited. 


Chicago is the next place on the list, and 
there many things are to be seen, such as 
the University, with the School of Educa- 
tion and Prof. Dewey’s University school, 
the Armour and Lewis institutes, typical 
manual training schools, the stock yards, 
and so forth. 

From Chicago train will be taken by the 
Michigan Central Railroad for Niagara 
Falls, the internal commerce of the De- 
troit river being noted on the way at De- 
troit. A day will be spent seeing the falls 
and the gorge, amd the party will then 
leave by the Lehigh Valley Railroad for 
Ithaca, N. Y., where Cornell university 
will be visited. 

A night will be passed in Syracuse and 
then the party will go on bythe New York 
Central Railroad to Schenectady, where 
the General Electric Company’s works 
may be viewed, and thence to Albany. 
After inspecting the State Capitol they 
will proceed by rail down the Hudson val- 
ley to New York, and conclude by visiting 
institutions and establishments omitted on 
the first visit. 





Recent Deaths. 


Boston, Mass.—Professor Ferdimand 
Bocher, for more than thirty years instruc- 
tor in modern languages at Harvard uni- 
versity, died June 7, at his Beston home. 
He was born in New York city, and a 
year later his parents returned to France 
where he spent his childhood in Nice and 
Caen, Normandy. He taught French for 
three years in St. Louis, and then gave in- 
struction at Washington university in that 
city. After a sojourn in Europe of two 

ears he became instructorin French at 
arvard. In 1865 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of modern languages in the Insti- 
tute of Technology. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed professor of modern languages at 
Harvard. He edited Otto's French Gram- 
mar in 1865, and published a progressive 
French reader in 1872. Professor Bocher 
probably had no superior as a student of 
French in this country. - 


The Rev. Dr. George H. Hepworth, who 
had been seriously ill, died on June 7 from 
heart failure at his home in New York. 
Dr. Hepworth was born in Bosten; he 
was educated in the Latin School of Bos- 
ton, and the Cambridge Theological 
school. His first charge was a Unitarian 
church in Nantucket. In 1858 he ergan- 
ized a Unitarian society in South Boston. 
He served thruout the Louisiana cam- 

aign in the Civil war as regimental chap- 
ain. Later he was pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah and then of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian church." During the 
Irish famine of 1880 he distributed a re- 
lief fund to the sufferers from Zhe Mew 
York Herald, whose staff he joined on 
his return. Mr. Hepworth’s sermons have 
for many years been a weekly feature of 
the paper. He was the author of many 
books, of which the most widely known is 
* Hiram Golf’s Religion.” 
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New York State News. 


State and county civil service open com- 
petitive examinations for positions in New 
York state and county departments and 
institutions will be held June 28, in various 
places. Two positions that may appeal to 
some readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
are: Preparator for the department of 
paleontology, in the state museum, salary, 
$40 per month; teacher in one of the state 
institutions, open to both men and women, 
salary from $30 to $60 per month with 
maintenance. A woman physician is also 
wanted in state hospitals and institutions, 
usual salary $1000 and maintenance ; can- 
didates of both regular and homeopathic 
schools are desired for the latter position. 
Applications must be filed in the office of 
the commission on or before June 23. Par- 
ticulars and application blanks may be ob- 
tained of the Chief Examiner, State Civil 
Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The School of 
Practical Agriculture has purchased 415 
acres of land near Poughkeepsie for the 
permanent establishment near this city of 
one of the most novel institutions in the 
country. Not quite two years ago a 
number of public-spirited men formed 
themselves into an organization for estab- 
lishing, experimentally, a school where 
the theory as well as the practice of farm- 
ing could be taught. Prof. George T. 
Powell, a recognized authority on scien- 
tific agriculture, and a practical and sue- 
cessful farmer, consented to undertake 
the organization of the school and a 
number of interested men and women 
agreed to furnish the financial end in the 
experimental stages of the plan. The 
original committee of promotion of which 
Abram S. Hewitt is the chairman consists 
of R. Fulton Cutting, Jacob H. Schiff, 
John G. Carlisle, Mrs. Seth Lew, Mre. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Walter W. Law, 
William E. Dodge. 

A temporary school was established on 
sixty-five acres of land at Briarcliff Manor, 
which was provided thru Mr. Law’s gener- 
osity, who also furnished a building for 
the accommodation of thirty-five students 
and the necessary staff. The success of 
the school was immediate and accommo- 
dations were utterly inadequate for the 
growing work. Students came and wished 
to come from every part of the country. 
Over six hundred applicants fer tuition 
were declined because there was no room 
for them. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the school it was determined by an appeal 
to the friends of the school and the public 
generally to raise money for newly estab- 
lishing and the equipping of the insti- 
tution on a basis equal to its opportunities 
and needs. Efforts will be made to reach 
the $1,000,000 mark for an endowment 
fund. A fund of $2,000,000 is required 
for immediate use to pay for land, school, 
farm buildings, greenhouses, horses, cattle, 
implements, and tools. 

The site for the new school is about 
three and one-half miles from Pough- 
keepsie on an elevation overlooking the 
Hudson river. The property has a long 
frontage on a main road a Hines trolleys 
run to Poughkeepsie. Thetransfer of the 
school from Briarcliff will not take place 
until next spring. 

All kinds of stock will be kept and the 
principle of breeding, rearing, and caring 
for them will be carefully taught. Exten- 
sive orchards will be planted, and the best 
methods of agriculture in every direction 
will be carried out. The scientific and 


most economical cultivation of grass, 
grains, and vegetables will be undertaken 





on a scale never before attempted in edu- 
cational farming. 


The military academy appropriation bill 
which provides $6,500,0co for improve- 
ments at West Point was passed in the 
senate Junes. The granting of this ap- 
propriation is regarded as a step toward 
the establishment of a military school at 
West Point second to none in the world. 
The necessity for making imprevements 
at West Point and Annapolis has been 
recognized by public men for some years; 
in the former institution the lack of room 
and other facilities has been keenly felt. 
It is probable that more ground space will 
now be acquired and new buildings erected 
so that every department of the academy 
may be as perfect as possible. 


KrnostTon, N. Y.—Supt.S. R. Shear, of 
White Plains, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Kingston and Rondout which 
were recently united. Principal McCon- 
nell, of Kingston; will succeed Mr. Shear 
in White Plains. 


University of the State of N. Ye 
MINERAL AND ROCK COLLECTIONS, 


The New York state museum is not at 
present in’ a position to give or loan 
teaching collections of minerals or rocks 
to secondary schools; but it will supply 
material from the duplicates it may have 
on hand. Lists of such duplicate material 
will be furnished to schools on request. 

Attention is called to the fact that teach- 
ing collections of minerals and rocks can 
be secured at low prices from either 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Edwin E. Howell, 
612 Seventeenth street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Both firms are entirely reliable, 
and the collections will be found suitable 
for school use. 


TRAVELING INSECT COLLECTIONS. 


The State Entomologist is now cemplet- 
ing arrangements to supply teachers in 
the state desirous of such aid with small 
collections of insects on the payment of a 
nominal fee. These are designed to 
supplement the courses in zoology and na- 
ture study and will be prepared along the 
following lines: 

1. A systematic collection of about 100 
representatives of the principal orders, 
with series illustrating the transformation 
of species having both complete and in- 
complete metamorphoses. 

2. A collection ef about 100 of the more 
common interesting species found in the 
field together with series illustrating the 
various stages and habits of some of the 
more important forms. 


3. The same as number 2 but composed 
largely of insects met with in the spring. 

4. Special collections of about the same 
size as those described above and repre- 
senting limited groups, for example, econo- 
mic insects, mimicry, bees and their allies, 
flies, butterflies, and moths, ete. These 
special collections will be prepared only in 
response to several requests. Other phases 
of insect life may be illustrated if there be 
a demand for it. 

The specimens in each colleetion will be 
numbered and can be easily identified by 
consulting corresponding number if a 
special catalog which will give the common 
and scientific names and directions for 
finding the species in the field and some of 
the more interesting facts concerning it. 


AQUATIC INSECTS. 


Dr. James G. Needham, of Lake Forest 
university, will continue the werk on 
Aquatic Insects of New York, begun in 
1900 at the Entomologic Field Statien, 
then located at Saranac Inn. Dr. Need- 
ham will work up material already collect- 
ed, the Stone flies, Caddis flies, and May- 
flies receiving the most attention. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of education has secured an 
appropriation of $30,000 for placing 
shower baths ir at least eight or nine pub 
lic schools on the East side which will be 
open for the summer. The building com- 
mittee are working on plans and will in- 
stall as many bathing places as the funds 
will permit. Last summer an experiment- 
al bath was opened in Public School No. 
1, and from the first the innovation was a 
source of great pleasure and comfort to 
the children, who even fought to get the 
right to bathe. The new baths will, how- 
ever, cost only about one-half as much as 
the experimental bath and they will be 
just as efficient. 


The following requirements as to age 
limits in regard to licenses are subject to 
change by the committee and the board of 
education. 

ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL LICENSES. 


tendents explained the meaning of the new 
marks by which teachers are to be rated 
in the future. “A” and “B” are to be 
considered good marks and indicate that 
the teacher’s service is recommended for 
approval; “C” and“D” are to denote 
that the work is not to be approved. “A” 
should be reserved for teachers of conspic- 
uous ability. 


In stating what he considers the char- 
acteristics of a teacher of ability, Dr- 
Maxwell said that she should be a model 
in manner and dress, The teacher who 
comes to school with a neglected appear- 
ance or in an untidy way is certainly de- 
ficient. Cheerfulness and gentleness also 
count for very much. If a teacher is te 
be marked for personality great stress 
sheuld be laid on the use of the voice. A 
teacher who yells or speaks frequently in 
loud strident tones is defective. Scholar- 


Years, ship is to be judged on the basis of how 
Kindergarten teacher................ 18-35 well the teacher knows the work she is 
Teacher's license No. 1............... 18-35 teaching. If she knows her werk she 
Teacher of shop work................. 18-35 should be given a high mark, 


Teacher of a speeial branch......... 
Director of a special branch (man).. 25-50 
Director of a special branch (woman) 25-40 
Assistant to principal (woman on y). 25-40 
Prineipal (man) 25-50 
PrinGipal (WOIMBD) .<c0:0. 600s 6002500000 
DAY HIGH SCHOOL LICENSES. 


GIOPICR, GERIBCADE ooo iois.5 5 556 ciniscccese ss 21-40 
LAIDERTY BEMBCARE ecccccccses 2 ceceees 21-40 
Laboratory assistant.................. 21-40 
ERE Dm Reese so 15'a' iv icisicss <ialoa.c s visiele 21-40 
PBTINURIEG TOM CME io 5.50 os 0ci sik asin yoo 21-40 
First assistant teacher................ 25-50 
RD RMMNIUMIING os cia (nists 14 sicisis aie io's's Sialescsieiers nes 25-50 


TRAINING SCHOOL LICENSES, 


CIOPICA GASIStONE 63..0.055 ccscccccccsices 21-40 
EAOEMET, WOMOOIEE 6055 6.600. ce cecsscas cee 21-40 
Ot os 655 655K KA eR KS Aeeer 21-40 
NSTI OE os hic a is 5's ein vie oie siniein Srecwie's 21-40 
Fe) aE a re 21-40 
VETS aOR cmoca Tre 25-50 
Principal in a medel school (man).... 25-50 


Principal in a model school (woman) 25-55 
Sl yericc. (LEAR Ry esa Ace rome sooner 25-45 


The age limit restrictions prescribed 
above for eligibility for license as a prin- 
cipal of an elementary school, high school, 
and training school, do not apply to 
those persons who, under section 10809, of 
the revised charter, may be exempted 
from examination by the city superin- 
tendent. 


The teachers of this city are exercised 
over the proposed age limits beyond which 
instructors cannot get higher licenses. 
Steps are being taken to oppose the propo- 
sition. A committee of the New York 
Teachers’ Association will take action 
shortly and letters are being sent to the 
commissioners. The objectionable propo- 
sitions are those which prevent a woman 
over forty-five and a man over fifty 
from applying for a principal’s license, 
and the one which bars all element- 
ary teachers over forty years of age from 
getting licenses to teaeh in high schools. 
As a substitute for an arbitrary age 
boundary those interested propose a 
physical examination as a test for fitness 
to take the mental examinations. 


About seventy-five of the doctors of 
pedagogy of New York university gath- 
ered at the Hotel St. Denis, May 24, to 
honor the former president of the associa- 
tion, Dr. John Dwyer, who has been pro- 
moted to a district superintendency. Prin. 
Thos. O. Baker, of Brooklyn, presided. 
Superintendent Stevens advanced reasons 
why teachers should make a bold stand for 
their rights. Dr. Jennie B. Merrill spoke 
on ‘Women as Supervisors.” Dr. E. D. 
Shimer analyzed at length the traits of 
Strength in Dr. Dwyer, and Dr. Shaw 
added his tribute to those of the other 
speakers. Dr. Dwyer made the closing 
address. 


City Superintendent William H. Max- 
well at a recent conference of the superin- 


An interesting feature of the graduating 
program of Public School 61 (Mr. W. T 
Trand, principal), this year, is the gradu- 
ates’ song, the words for which were com- 
posed by one of the pupils, and music ar- 
ranged by Clarence T. Steele, who has 
charge of the music in the twenty fifth 
district. Mr. Steele has also written songs 
for the graduating classes in Nos. 63, 65, 
and 66. The music fer 61’s graduating 
song isin three parts and the classes, in- 
cluding 110 voices, render itin a magnifi- 
cent manner. 


President Burlingham and his asse- 
ciates are considering the advisability of 
lengthening the noon recess In high schools 
to a full hour instead of having half an 
hour as at present. The question of the 
character of luncheons being seld in the 
high schools is being looked into. Con- 
fectionary may be prohibited. 


Commissioner Jaceb W. Mack is work- 
ing out the details of a plan whereby a 
large number of standard art reproductions 
will be presented te the public schools in 
the fall. The pictures will number be- 
tween seventy and a hundred subjects, 
and they will come chiefly from Mr. 
Mack’s collections of art reproductions. 
To each school in his own district the 
commissioner will give at least ten pic- 
tures, all framed. 


Down in Mott street there is situated 
one of the most interesting schools in this 
city. The little people are of Chinese ex- 
traction, and they have net become Amer- 
icanized to the point of discarding their 
Oriental costume. The other day when a 
photographer was sent to the mission 
school to secure a picture of the Chinese 
babies he found that the session did not 
open until a later hour. Upon his return 
one of the children whom he had seen in 
the morning made a wild dash to tel) her 
playmates, and instantly the room was in 
confusion. The teacher in charge man- 
aged to quiet the frightened little people 
and then interview the photographer. She 
explained the extraordinary condition by 
saying that the parents of the children 
look upon a camera as the “evil eye,” and 
they have carefully instructed them to es- 
cape whenever they see one of these 
dreaded objects. For this reason the 
teachers have been forced to forbid the 
use of a camera in their school-rooms. 


Dr. George Balthasar Germann, regis- 
trar at Columbia university, has resigned 
to become principal of a Brooklyn school. 
Previous to his appointment as registrar 
he was assistant in mathematics, and later 
in philosophy and education. It is under- 
stood that Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Jr., will be 
his successor. 
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The place made vacant by the promotion 
of Dr. Butler to the presidency of the uni- 
versity will be filled by Professor Wood- 
bridge, who will give courses in the his- 
tory of philosophy, Kant and his succes- 
sors, Spinoza, the history of psychology, 
besides a seminar in the history of early 
Greek philosophy. Professor Hyslop, whe 
has been absent from the university for a 
year, will lecture on practical ethics, epis- 
temology, metaphysics, analytical psychol- 
ogy, besides offering a seminar ina sub- 
ject yet unannounced, and a practicum in 
Plato and Aristotle. 


The memory of George Canning Hub- 
bard, B.S., assistant in analytical chemis- 
try and poge og | in the university, was re- 
spected by the lowering of the flag at half 
mast on June 4. 


The fifth annual session ef the Summer 
School in Philanthrepic Work conducted 
by the Charity Organization will begin 
June 16. Those who will take a prominent 

artin the meetings are: Jacob A. Riis; 

r. Samuel M. Lindsay, Commissioner of 
Education for Porto Rico; Mary:L. Birt- 
well, secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. Jeffrey R. 


* Brackett, president of the department of 


charities and corrections, Baltimere. The 
object of this school is to introduce te 
actual conditions as met by philanthrepic 
workers, and to the organization and tech- 
nical knowledge which are brought to bear 
upon such conditions. The course lasts 
six weeks. There are lectures in the 
morning and in the afternoon inspection of 
various institutions and fields of philan- 
thropic activity. Three weeks this year 
will be taken up with the study of the 
treatment of needy families in their homes. 
During the remainder of the course the 
care of destitute, neglected, and delinquent 
children will be studied. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
City Mothers’ club resolutions were passed 
requesting the board of education to give 
at least one of the places in the corps of 
district superintendents to a capable 
woman. 


Professor Friedrich Hirth, who holds 
the chair of Chinese Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, has accepted the offer 
of the Chinese chair at Columbia uni- 
versity, New York. He will begin his 
lectures there next October. 


Borough President Cantor’s firm stand 
in favor of retaining the old custom of 
giving grammar school graduates diplomas 
instead of a small yellew card has received 
the unanimous indorsement of chairmen of 
local boards, and the board of superin- 
tendents has acceded to the request. The 
diploma will be lithographed. 


The summer school of the Art Students’ 
League is maintained by art students in 
New York city for the purpose of giving 
academic instruction in drawing, painting, 
modeling, architecture, composition. It 
is an entirely self-supporting institution. 
The classes for the summer school are in 
session daily from nine until two during 
the months of June, July, August,and Sep- 
tember. A scholarship consisting of one 
year’s free tuition in the classes of the 
league will be awarded for the best work 
done in the summer school this year. The 
person competing must have worked at 
least three months of the current year in 
the class in which the prize or scholarship 
is awarded. 


The use of the spelling book in the 
schools was freely discussed at the last 
regular meeting of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. All of 
the speakers advocated the use of the 
book, and a number of requisites for a 
speller were urged. 
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Notes of New Books, 


History of Education, by E. L. Kemp, A.M., Lippincott’s Ed- 
ucational Series, edited by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. Vol. III. 
Philadelphia, 1902. 

One of the most difficult literary feats that can be under- 
taken is the writing of brief but comprehensive treatises 
en history. Every one knows what a bewildering night- 
mare of facts is a so-called “General History,” designed for 
high school and normal school pupils. In such a book the reign 
of a great ruler like Augustus Caesar is dispatched in a few 
brief paragraphs, and whole centuries of national convulsion 
= progress are compressed within the compass of a page or 

wo. 

It is of course very silly to imagine that any one who com- 
mits such stuff to memory is learning the history of nations. 
Macaulay says history is a compound of poetry and philosophy, 
By the poetic phase of history he means the art of causing the 
dead past to live again for the reader. By the philosophy of 
history he means such an arrangement of the facts that their 
causes and effects may be clearly recognized. These brief 
abstracts called “‘ General History ” have no power to resurrect 
the dead, nor do they endow the student with the gift of in- 
sight. The most that can be said for such work is that it is 
probably better than nothing. 

The preceding remarks apply with equal force to the writing 
of educational history. The history of education is in reality 
the history of civilized mankind. Consequently the writer of 
such history is beset by an embarrassment of riches. His 
principal problem is to decide as to what to include and what 
to omit. The problem is chiefly one of perspective and pro- 
portion. All these things being granted, it is due to Professor 
Kemp to say that no one has ever performed the difficult task 
of writing educational history in brief compass with greater 
skill than he exhibits in this book. Beginning with the 
Chinese nation, he traces the educational systems and epochs 
thru many nations down to the present time. His 354 pages 
are crowded with facts, yet there is not a dull paragraph in 
the book. The style is unusually lucid, the type is large and 
clear, while the paper and binding are all that a luxurious 
taste could demand. There is a table of contents, an excellent 
index, and a brief bibliography. Wecongratulate both author 
and editor on the production of this excellent volume. 

JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, by Fabian 
bi International Education Series, Vol. 54, W. T. Harris, 

itor. 

Here is one of the most instructive books in the series to 
which it belongs. The author is an Englishman and is writing 
for the English public. The book is thus all the more inter- 
esting to Americans since it enables us to “see oursels as 
ithers see us.” Dr. Harris informs the reader that Mr. Ware 
is “an English scholar who has made a reputation for his phil- 
osophic insight into the aims and purposes of the chief na- 
tional systems of education at present in operation upon the 
continent of Europe.” 

The present volume undertakes to set forth the aims and 
purposes of the school systems in England, Germany, France, 
and the United States, in so far as these aims involve the spe- 
cific and avowed promotion of industry and trade. In these 
comparisons England is put by the author at the foot of the 
class ; and his apparent object is to read his countrymen a 
lesson on the subject of sagacious statesmanship as illustrated 
by the educational efforts and policies of Germany, France, 
and the United States. 

The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of the ‘‘ Growth of 
National Systems of Education.” It is shown that only during 
the last century did the civilized world awake to the fact that 
“no man is qualified to fill the position, however humble it may 
be, which his country has assigned to him, without having 
been educated in a school.” The realization of this fact led 
to the creation of national systems of education, which pro- 
vide education for the whole people of a nation. 

It is shown that in England this beginning was made so late 
in the century as 1870. The immediate cause was “ the estab- 
lishment of democracy, demanding, as this form of govern- 
ment must demand, a certain minimum enlightenment on the 
part of those who have a share in the government” (p. 14 ) 
The foundations of education in industry and trade were be- 
gun in England after the first International Exhibition held in 
Hyde Park in 1851. The comparison of products there made 
showed England to be sadly deficient in manufactures; and 
therefore the profits of the exhibition were devoted to the 
purchase of land at South Kensington and to the opening, in 
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1853, of the science and art department of the now famous 
South Kensington museum. The author points out that only 
recently the act was passed which creates an educational min- 
istry to provide over primary, secondary, and technical schools. 
In other words, England has not had a national system of ed- 
ucation and consequently no national policy of education. 
Such efforts as have been made, Mr. Ware thinks, have been 
rendered largely ineffective by premature specialization. 
“We have allowed,” he says, “this special education (com- 
mercial and industrial) to commence in the secondary school, 
whereas Germany has endeavored to postponc it till after the 
completion of secondary education ” (p. 52). 

Germany receives from the author unstinted praise for the 
intelligence with which she has used the educational machin- 
ery to further her ends. ‘‘ Compared with other countries, it 
may be said that her one object is to promote national pros- 
perity ; and to the achievement of this object her educational 
system is directed. There is indeed no European country 
which can be so profitably studied by those who desire to learn 
how far, and by what means, education can best be made to 
subserve national ends.” 

It is manifestly important to remember this all-important 
fact in studying German education—that her one object is to 
promote national prosperity. The individual is not educated 
for himself, but for the state ; and even when he is learning 
technical and industrial subjects as a means of gaining a live- 
lihood, he is allowed to do so only in the way in which the 
national welfare is promoted. 

Take the question of teaching modern languages in the pub- 
lic elementary schools. What is Germany’s method? In the 
gymnasien the child begins French in the eleventh year, de- 
voting four hours a week to it. In the Realgymnasien French 
is begun in the eleventh year and five hours are devoted to it ; 
while English gets three hours, beginning at the twelfth year 
of age. In the Oberrealschulen French is taken up by the 
child in his ninth year, and six hours are given to it, while 
English begins with five hours in the twelfth year. -The uni- 
versal testimony is that Germany excels all other nations in 
the thoroness with which she teaches these foreign languages. 
But with so much time given, why should children not be 
thoro? And why are these languages taught. Not for their 
cultural value at all, but because the industrial and commercial 
salvation of Germany depends upon a thoro knowledge of 
these languages among the people. Those who cite the exam- 
ple of Germany to justify the teaching of German and French 
in the elementary schools of America must therefore first es- 
tablish a parallel between the industrial and commercial posi- 
tions of the two nations. 

The general conclusion drawn by the author concerning the 
German system is that “there is less special education than 
in any other country ; that the object of Germany has rather 
been so to develop each man that he may be ready to perform, 
to the utmost of his ability, those duties which his country 
demands of him.” 

In regard to his own country the author concludes thus: 
“So far England, with a fatal gift of imitation which she 
seems recently to have acquired, has followed, from no natural 
reasons, the French rather than the German or American de- 
velopment of national education. And, as she obstinately re- 
fuses to allow that influence to the expert which France does 
not hesitate to permit him, there is no saying to what extent 
she may in the near future violate every sound educational 
principle.” 

Without attempting any further analysis of the book, we 
conclude by advising all who are in any way responsible for 
the establishment of courses of study, especially in secondary 
schools, to read this very admirable discussion of education 
from the national standpoint. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York.) JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 


No one can trace all the influences started by one strong 
institution, like The Central High School of Philadelphia, 
whose history is recorded by Franklin Spencer Edmonds, A.M. 
He records the histery of the free public school system of 
Pennsylvania, describing the many pioneer attempts at organ- 
ization, including that plan of 1809 by which parents were 
obliged to invoke the “pauper” act before they could obtain 
free education, up to the passage of an act in 1834 to estab- 
lish a general system of education by common schools. Such 
is the universal popularity of the public school to-day that it 
is difficult for us to realize the tremendous opposition which 
this law aroused. The wealthy opposed the schools because 
they were giving an advantage to the poor ; several religious 
denominations opposed them because they were supporting 
schools of their own; the Germans opposed them because the 
instruction was in the English Janguage. In spite of all this 
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the system was established and has been growing in favor 
ever since. 

The Central High Schoo! of Philadelphia followed soon after, 
and was.the first high school established outside of. New Eng- 
land. The first building was erected in 1838 and was in use 
until 1854; the second was occupied until 1900, when it was 
replaced by the present palatial structure. An account is 
given of the work of the early heads of the institution—Bache, 
Hart, Maguire, and Riché, and of the changes that were 
gradually effected in the course of years. 

The book is a fine octavo of 393 pages and is well printed 
and bound in cloth. It has half-tone portraits of many of the 
professors and teachers in this famous school and others con- 
nected with free education,-besides illustrations of the build- 
ings. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. ° Price, $2.00, 
net.) 


The Montgomery Siege is the title of an interesting historical 
brochure by Dr. J. M. Harper, the well known inspector 
of superior schools in the Province of Quebec. While the 
booklet is especially intended for Canadian readers and visitors 
to the Dominion it will be welcomed by students of American 
history everywhere. The descriptive notes are gathered 
around Dr. Harper’s poem which recounts the story of Richard 
Montgomery’s memorable attack upon the stronghold of 
Quebec, whereby he lost his life, a really critical and eventful 
action in the shaping of the destinies of America. There is 
also an ethical side ; the central figure in the British army is the 
brave Sir Guy Carlton who commands witha master mind and 
makes his’ will felt everywhere. His opponent is the intrepid 
Montgomery who, under obstacles well-nigh insurmountable, 
presses on. The courage of both men is painted with an im- 
partial hand by the writer and reveals in an admirably vivid 
form to young students what real patriotism and devotion to 
duty under fearful odds means. (Albert B. King & Co., 105 
William St. N. Y.) 


Birth: A New Chance, by Columbus Bradford, is a book in 
which questions of the highest importance to man are dis- 
cussed. The conclusions of the work resemble in one essential 
respect the doctrines of theosophy, but the course of reason- 
ing by which they are reached is entirely free from mysticism. 
The author contends that the dead live again by being born 
again, and he cites scripture in abundance to uphold his view. 
Furthermore he maintains that the human personality does 
not leave the body at death, but that the germ of life per- 
sists, and in due time reappears in another body. He argues that 
the ultimate perfection of the race will result from the gradual 
amelioration of the individuals thru successive lives. He be- 
lieves that the race will become better only because the indi- 
viduals are, body and soul, imperishable. (A.C. McClurg & 
Company, Chicago.) ; 


The Battleground, by Ellen Glasgow, gives us a view of life 
in Virginia before and during the war, and introduces the con- 
troversy that then divided the country. We of the North, 
even if we have other views of the matter, can sympathize 
with these people who were battling for their convictions. 
The story iatroduces us first to two Southern homes, and to the 
social functions and merrymakings that made Virginia famed 
all over the world. The major and tke major’s wife and the 
governor are types that the author has drawn with a cunning 
and loving hand. In these families we see growing up the 
children that are to play such a prominent part in the story— 
Betty and Virginia, two sweet Southern girls, and Dan and 
others who are to bear arms to defend the soil of the 
state. 

We follow Dan and his black servant thru the four years’ 
struggle, and are given a vivid tho not too horrifying picture 
of war. The gloom, however, is lighted up by the wit of the 
soldier, which is irrepressible even under the most untoward 
circumstances. A pathetic scene is presented when Grant’s 
victorious army encompasses Lee’s ragged and hungry bat- 
talions at Appomattox, and the sad drama of the war is 
over. Then Dan and his companions return to home and 
to love. The illustrations are by W. Granville Smith and W. 
J. Bey (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. Price, 
$1.50. 


In Hohenzollern Cyrus Townsend Brady has given us a his- 
torical romance of a most fascinating kind, as it concerns 
events in the time of that famous German monarch Frederick 
Barbarossa. The imagination is turned back to the middle of 


the eleventh century and there is revealed to it a world en- 
tirely unlike that existing to-day. But tho society is so much 
different human nature, as revealed in this dramatic narrative, 
was the same then as now. 
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The emperor, having fallen in love with his ward, the Count- 
ess Matelda, obtains a divorce from his wife in order to marry 
the countess ; but she refuses, being herself in love with young 
Hohenzollern. The latter had saved the emperor's life, but 
the emperor now drives him from the court, and finally places 
him under the ban of the empire. At this stage the count 
makes the emperor his prisoner, but finding that. the latter is 
likely to fall into the hands of arival claimant for the empire, 
sets him free, and goes deliberately forward to meet the em- 
peror’s rival and frustrate his designs. The time of the story 
is only two days and hence the action is rapid. The scene is 
laid in the Black Forest. (The Century Company, New York. 
12mo, 288 pages, $1.50.) 


The Westcotes, the new story by Mr. Quiller-Couch, is a tale 
of rural England in the time of the Napoleonic wars. Itdeals 
with the intercourse of the French prisoners confined in a 
Devonshire town with the gentry of the neighborhood, and the 
plot hinges on the racial difference between the conventional 
Briton, and the picturesque, if somewhat uncertain French- 
man. Love comes into the story to bring trials at first and 
then peace. Mr. Couch gives the local colors of early nine- 
teenth century rural England, so that the people seem actually 
to live. We catch the scent of old world roses, hear the horn 
echoing over the meadows, see the hedges and turnstiles, and 
feel the wetness of the dew. This delicate romance deserves 
and we believe will attain a wide popularity. (Henry T. 
Coates & Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 


Trolley Exploring, an electric railroad guide to historic and 
picturesque places about New York, is a little pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle. It was compiled 
by Cromwell Childe. It describes in detail the routes on Long 
Island, in New Jersey, thru Revolutionary Westchester, and 
on Staten Island ; also gives trips to Boston and Philadelphia, 
and a review of the long-distance trolley roads of the coun- 
try. There is a map of New York and vicinity, drawn on a 
large scale, 


Mlle. Fouchette, by Charles Theodore Murray, illustrated by 
W. H. Richardson, EK. Benson Kennedy, and Francis Day, is a 
story of love, action, and the secret service, concerning a girl 
of heart, wit, and daring. She belongs to a good family and 
is stolen by some rag-pickers of Paris and afterwards dropped 
at the door of a cabaret. Here she becomes an ill-treated 
drudge, runs away, is rescued from drowning, and afterwards 
finds an asylum in a convent. She leaves this and passes thru 
some wonderful experiences as a grisette without becoming 
corrupted. Finally she becomes a paid agent of the prefect 
of police. Pictures of student and Bohemian life in Paris are 
accurately drawn in the story. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


Notre Dame de Paris, by Victor Hugo. This American edi- 
tion of one of Huge’s most powerful romances is abridged and 
edited with introduction and notes by John R. Wightman, 
Ph.D., professor of romance languages in Oberlin college. In 
order to bring this book within the limits of the school-room 
it was found necessary to omit some parts, but the thread of 
the story has been preserved and the author’s style and char- 
acteristics have in no wise been lost sight of. The original 
division into books and chapters is the same, and wherever a 
chapter has been omitted a short synopsis has been given. 
The notes explain any features in the book that would be in- 
comprehensible to the pupils. A brief description of the 
prominent events in the author’s life are given in the intro- 
duction, and notes of explanation precede the opening chap- 
ters. There is much in Hugo’s works which will open up new 
phases of French life to young people, and the editor is com- 
mended for selecting the master whose writings will always 
be looked upon as the highest grade of literature. Students 
will take a great deal of interest in following the plot to the 
end. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Temperance Helps, for Primary Teachers, by L. Mabel Freese, 
with an‘ introduction by Mary S.Snow. These talks were 
given during the school year of 1899-1900 in the Pond street 
school of Bangor, Me. The interest of the teachers and pupils 
in them led to their publication in a revised form. In these 
poems, stories, sketches of noted people, and temperanee facts 
are presented in such a way as to hold the attention of the 
children. Many a teacher will find just the help here that she 
needs. (The: Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, 
Chicago.) 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexien, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take -it has established this fact. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or ether 
skin troubles, 2% ss 


Hydrozone: 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it 
will stop itching at once, and surely cure, 
also will relieve mosquito bites. 

Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi 
cians, It Is absolutely harmless, yet most 
powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the sufferer naturally cures the trouble. 

t di 10c.t 
FREE oetuel postage, will send’e bottle 


containing sufficient to prove the claims here 
made to your satisfaction. Pamphlet sent free. 


Address 
PROF. CHAS. MARCHAND, 


59 Prince Street, New York. 





Miscellany. 


A Brief Sketch of Teachers College has 
just been issued for private circulation 
trom the pen of Miss Grace H. Dodge. 
The sketch outlines the history of the 
movement from its earliest moments to 
the present time. It began im a very small 
way eighteen years ago when eleven young 
women became incorporators of the Kit- 
chen Garden Association, which associa- 
tion aimed at the promotion of domestic 


and industrial arts among the laboring) } 


classes by giving to their children and to 
others deemed desirable gratuitous in- 
struction in household arts, according to 
the principles of the kitchen garden sys 
tem—invented by Miss Emily Huntington. 
Four years later this association was dis- 
solved and was succeeded by the Indus- 
trial Education Associatien. In 1888 the 
organization, founded as a philanthropic 
enterprise, had already become a power- 
ful educational force, it had become the 
college for the training of teachers. 

During ’84-’85 the first committee of the 
board of education on “ Industrial Studies” 
was appointed, and the first work upon 
the system of graded sewing was done. 
The old kitchen-garden work continued. 
Co operation with the New York cooking- 
school developed many classes. The 
“ movement” had located at Ne. 9 Univer- 
sity place. A medel-school had been 
started, and special classes were in pro- 
cess of development. The post-graduate 
or professional character of the work was 
started. The writersays in part: “ The 
immediate demand for the college arose 
from the lack of teachers competent to put 
into practice the doctrines taught by the 
association. It was apparent that to train 
persons equipped for a single branch of 
instruction, and not to give them besides 
the basis of a professional training, was not 
to train teachers, but mechanics, cooks,” 
and so forth. 

Miss Grace H. Dodge, treasurer of 





tr 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHER Ei FAIL’ 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use F§ 
in time. Sold by druggists 
CONSUMPTION 





Teachers college—the only one now hold- 
ing official relationship there, who has 
been with it from the beginning—for 
eighteen years has not missed an impor- 
tant meeting or conference bearing upon 
the evolution of the movement. In a life 
filled with cares and duties for the help 
and betterment of humanity it has been a 
— care never for a moment neg- 
ected. 


Publishers of fiction have found from 
ast experience that the times demand 
selected lists of books which are adapted 
to summer reading. This class of litefa- 
ture differs from winter reading in its 
géneral lightness of tone; the average 
summer tourist refuses to burden himself 
with anything that savors of mental gym- 
nastics. L. C. Page & Co., have recently 
issued a catalo gwhich includes selections 
from their general catalog and which are 
especially adapted for summer reading. 
Abread with the Jimmies, by the deli- 
ciously funny writer, Lilian Bell, is fitted 
for the afternoon hammock under a shady 
tree. The reader will laugh in spite of 
himself at her droll accounts of a journey 
which the Jimmies take thru Europe. 


Lauriel, by A. H., has been very popu- 
lar since its publication late last year. 
These love letters of an American girl will 
sustain interest even on the most enervat- 
ing day-in July. There are many other 
choice books in the list. 


A Free Test of Hydrozone. 


As a mouth and tooth wash “ Hydro- 
zone” is a marvelous preparation. Tt not 
only kills all bacteria that destroy the 
teeth, but has a bleaching or whitening 
effect and is absolutely harmless ; while as 
a cleanser for wounds it is the best mi- 
crobe destroyer known. Its action in 
cases of throat trouble is wonderfully 
prompt and effective, while for skin dis- 
eases, prickly heat, hives, etc., it acts like 
magic. It will omg allay irritation 
from mosquito bites. The fact that it is 
absolutely harmless makes it a safe fam- 
ily remedy. A trial bottle will be sent you 
free if you mention this publication and 
send ten cents to cover postage. Address, 
~ Charles Marchand, 57 Prince street, 


Homeseekers’ Cheap Excursions to the 
West and North-West 


via Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago, June 17, July 1-15, August 
5-19, September 2-16 and October 7 and 
21. Exceptionally low rates to a large 
number of points in Nerthern Wisconsin, 
Michigan, North Western Iowa, Western 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. Better own a farm. Start now. 
Send 2-cent stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, for copy of the 
North-Western Homeseeker. Apply to 
your nearest ticket agent for particulars, 
or address 
_ A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
; W. M. Burgard, 301 Main street, Buffa- 
o, N. 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 


It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


Pears’ 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al 
kali in it—nothing but soap, 
Established over 100 years, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Ail 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list 


E.L KELLOGG & CO, 61 East 9th St.,.Rew York 


SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY _ AND 


VL COLLEGE BELLS. 
co r an only. e free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 

















“He had small skill ohorse flesh 


who bought 
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rope to. ride on’ Dont take 


Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


ord 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY4CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


and , 
to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
34q Broadway Sew York: 





A Skin ef Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ental Cream, Staninven 


BEAUTIFIER 


r 





other cosmetic 


Ps will do it. 


Purifies as well 





of 64 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 


J ._ is properly 
made. Acceptno counterfeit of similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 


them, I re Gouraud’s Oream’ as the 
least hars of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S P BTILE removes 


OUDRE su 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T.. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York 

For sale by all Draggiste, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throaqpess the U. 8., Canadas,and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y¥. City at RB. H. Mac "By ‘Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Imitations. 
taped Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
the same. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


EE A Suc 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sss‘: Asthma, 
STOWELL & Co. 


Vacation Werk 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who 
have “vim” above the average, to work 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
side, among School Bear s, and to some 
extent in the better class ef homes where 
~~ will be welcomed. 

e offer pleasant work and a good 
chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
eral agents, whom yew would certainly not 
consider your superiors, whe are steadily 
earning $500 a month over their expenses. 

Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
Any and all books supplied, 





or by mail, 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 








The North-Western and Union Pacific 
New Schedules to Denver, 
The Colorado Special to Leave Chicago at 
6.30 p, m., Arrive Denver at 8.00 p, m. 

Commencing June 8th a notable change 
will be made in the Colorado service of 
the Chicage & North-Western and Union 
Pacific Railways. 

The famous Colorado Special, which 
now leaves Chicago at Io.00 a.m., will 
leave at 6.30 p. m., arriving at Omaha 6.55 
a.m., Denver 8.00 p. m. and Colorado 
Springs about io.30 Pp. m. This willenable 
passengers from Atlantic Coast points to 
reach Denver with only two nights on the 
road, while from Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and Chicago only 
one night will be required en route. The 
entire train will be run selid between Chi- 
cago and Denver, with through sleeper to 
Colorado Springs. 

East bound the train will be known as 
the “Chicago Special,” and will leave 
Denver 1.00 p.m., Omaha 3.45 a. m., ar- 
riving in Chicago at 4.00 p. m., at a con- 
venient hour for making connections for 
the East. 

A train from Des Moines in connection 
with this new train east bound will enable 
passengers to leave Des Moines at7.00 
a.m., and arrive in Chicago at 4.00 p. m. 

Accommodations are provided for all 


classes of passengers, the equipment in-|~ 


cluding free reclining chair cars, dining 
cars, buffet smoking cars, drawing-room 
sleepers and day coaches. The entire 
service to be as nearly perfect as modern 
and skilful railway management can make 


it. 

A second daily train for Colorado points 
will leave Chicago for Denver at 11.30 
p. m., as at present. 


Reduced Rates to Boston, 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account First 
Church of Christ, Scientists. 

On account of the meeting of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientists, at Boston, 
Mass., on June 15-18, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Boston from all points on its 
lines on June 12, 13, 14, 16, and 17, good 
going on those dates and good te return 
until June 25, inclusive, at rate of single 
fare for the round trip, plus $1.00. 


A Valuable Publication. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 1902 Summer 
Excursion Route Book. 

On June 1 the Passenger Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Cempany will 
publish the 1902 edition of the Summer 
Excursion Route Book. ‘This work is de 
signed to provide the public with descrip- 
tive notes of the principal Summer resorts 
of Eastern America, with the best routes 
for reaching them, and the rates of fare. 
It centains all the principal seashore and 
mountainresorts of theEastand over seven- 
teen hundred different routes or combina- 
tions of routes. The book has been com- 

iled with the greatest care,and altogether 
is the most complete and comprehensive 
handbook of Summer travel ever offered 
to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, 
printed in colors, and the boek contains 
several maps, — the exact routes 
over which tickets are sold. The book is 
profusely illustrated with fine half-tene 
cuts of scenery at the various resorts and 
oe the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, . 

On and after June 1 this very interest- 
ing book may be procured at any Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket office at the nomi- 
nal price of ten cents, or, upon application 
to George W. Bo d, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
by mail for twenty cents. 

Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WinsLow's SooTHING SyRuP has been’ used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH. 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 

GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 

UR COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by Draggists in every 


part of the 

world. Besure to ask for Winslow's Soothing 

Syrap," andtake no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
e. 








ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and itth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 


Conducted on Europ Plan at Moderate Rates- 


Table d’Hote Breakfast - - = $ .50 
. ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 





Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 

















GQoop |ncomes 


IMIADE 


bof deme] OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 
To PER CENT. COMMISSION 


0 
Ms, 


BRD vest crown 


ae St 
OFF oy 


ONLY SSC A LB. 
In absolutely air-tight 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 

even if open: 
Other Good Ooffees, - 12tolbca lb. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 36, 60ca lb, 
COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 825 pp., 8,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great American Tea Co. 


’ P. @. BOX 269 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 


NATURE READERS--5c. 


This series of books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well. 
known writer, nicely illustrated and charm- 
ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 
a Copy makes it possible te supply a 
whole class at trifling cost: The fifteen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 


No. 1. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
me The Spring Beauty and Anemone. 
Fe The Squirrel and his Home. 
Bitter Cress and Roses. 
e Story of a Beehive. 
Golden Kod and Aster. 
Stories About Birds. 
Christmas Stories. 
Hiawatha and Its Author. 
. Whittier and his Snowbound. 
- Than Stories. 


ai 
** 18. Robinson Crusoe 

. Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
. Stories about Animals. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 
books at prices ranging from 3c. to 
15c. each. Catalog 2c., or free if you 
inclose this or mention name of this 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educa’l Publishers, 





61 East Nuxtz Stezet, Naw York. 





THE WORLD’ 


LATEST 
AND BES 


+ EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Every teacher, even he whose supreme wish is to advance his own salary,—much more every Teacher 
moved by the worthier motive, the highest interest of his school—MUST keep in touch with the fast- 
advancing, fast-multiplying educational literature of the world. We supply ad/ books wanted especially by 


Teachers, at lewest prices. 


Here you have a list’of what is recent and most important, but this only supplements the 144-page 


Teachers’ Catalog which every teacher ought to have for reference, and 


bag and the A pa ee 2 of the Mod. 
n Element tary Schee oo A. Pinloche. Great 
Educator — 2, 1.00; our 
Phe Satin sf Education, by Dr. Levi Sel 
oundations o ucation, by v: e 
of the Trenton Normal School. Abounds in hel for 
the young teacher—Suggestions on discipline~Advice 
regarding motives—Hints on school incentives—Shows 
how to conduct a seematien, etc. Oloth,12mo. $1.00; 
our price, 8Oc.3; postage, 

a he PubilcS Seana of cagteest- ere, 
by x ——3 3 reeehy A we ym 

aa ester, by ownsen arfner. arter- 
house, by A.’H. Tod. Eton, by A. _ Clatton-Brock. 
Interesting accounts of the great p tory schools 
of England. Each volume reine illustrated. « Cloth, 12mo. 
21.50; our price, 81.25 each 3; postage, 10c. 

The Teaching of Elementary athematics, 
by David E. Smith. Intended to help those who care to 
take a shorter, clearer route, and to know somethin; 
these greek a ti of t ence came this 
subject? ‘Why m I teachin ng it? How has it been 
taught? What ‘“beald I read to prepare for my work? 
a ,12mo. 312 pages. $1.00; our price, 90c.3 post- 


e, lic. 

“Tducation of the American ie by Pres 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale university. A collection of 

addresses and articles the neces- 
sity for the development of that power — spirit upon 
which the perpetuation of our whole social order de- 

pends. Some of the papers are political, some educa- 
Sonal. » agen large 12mo. 231 pages. Net price, i ee 
postpai 

Tuskegee, its Story and its Work, by Max 
Bennet-Thrasher. An account of the life of the 5 of 
this famous institution (Mr. Booker Washington); al- 
so a description of the methods and work = the school. 
Cloth.’ 12mo. pages. S50) postpai 

The Ideal School, by P. W. rch. Int. Ed. Se- 
ries. Treats of the losses of the school, the qoeel 
plant, the scope of the school, the course of stu dy, in- 
dividual variations, the child’s opportunity, fanction of 
the teacher, ethical is of the school, etc. Cloth. 
12mo. 357 pages. $1.50: net price, $1.20, postvaid. 

Student Life and Custom ms, by ts D. Shel- 
don. Deals with student life in universities and col- 
leges in the United States and Europe. It shows how 
they react against the regular work of the institutions 
and its rnles and regulations in order to Tg their 
individuality. Int. Ed. e~ 3 Cloth. 12mo. 366 pages. 

50; net price, $1.20, postpaid. 

Source Book of the History of Rduqation, 
by Paul Monroe, of Teachers College, N. Y. 
accessible to the student with limited time vind ie timated 
library facilities, the ideas of the Greeks and Romans 
concerning education, and such descriptions of their 
educational systems as are given in our literature. 
Cloth. Large. 515 pages. 12mo. Net price, $2.25, post- 


ai 

A General Outline of Pedagogy, by R. N. 
Ro Ws A working manual designed to meet the need 
of the self-helping teacher who  Gesires some general 
oer men and direction. Interleaved. Cloth. 8vo. 75c. 
postpai 

Sengas of School and Flag, by Frank R. Rix. 

These are intrinsically good, ones the children like, and 
that they will sing with the brightness and enthusiasm 
that interest inspires. It isa mine of patriotic songs. 
Bd. &vo. pages. 75c. postpaid. 
_. The Forest Schoelmaster, by Peter Roxegger. 
Authorized translation by Frances E. Skinner. The au- 
thorisa native of Steievmark, Austria. In thie he has 
given a story of great depth and power, in which simple 
forest folk arethecharacters. Cloth. 12mo. 333 pages. 
$1.5; our price, 81.20 postas e 12c. 

The “Mind of A Child, by Ennis Bichmend. A 
series of plain talks about children and their mental 
development showing them as they really are, not as we 
think they are. Cloth. 176 pages. Imo. $1; net 
postage, 10c. extra. 

Game es and Music, by Lois Bates. Aims to em- 

ploy the games played by the child to teach and enforce 
those truths that help in the building of good charac- 
ter. Mnch aright music and careful directions are 
given. 127 pages. 8Oc.; net postage, 8c. 

Raphia and Reed Weaving. by Mrs. E. 8. 
Knapp. Including also cardboard and paper constrnc- 
tion. A complete series of models arranged in graded 
sequence, and extending from the kindergarten to the 
grammar grade. * Fully illustrated. 133 pages. Oloth, 
mo. 50c. postpaid. 
nee aro. 64 Business a by Edmund J. 


James. 8vo 50c.P 
Gordy, author of the 








ages. 

ony wy J. 
SI, ‘net post 

Sturm and the ‘Development of “Faucation, 


ew 
New Payehologs. 


by Jas. E. Russell. of Teachers College, ° 

Educator Series. Oloth. 12mo. $1.00; our price, 9Oe.; 
oatage, 

Por moacieth Century Educational Probiome, 

by A. * Miller. Cloth. 12mo. 245 pages. $1, ne 

postp 

Prospects of the Small College, by Pree. w. 

R.‘Harper, of Chicago university. postpa 

Children’s Singing Games Old “and New, by 
Marie R. Hofer. 50c. vostpaid. 

How to Teach Kitchen-garden, by Emily 
Huntington. New revised edition. Sets forth six ion 
sons in stick laying and paperfolding; in dish washing 
and tabie setting: in bed making: in clothes making; 
in dinner table setting, in pricking and in mounting: 
each with bright songs, and 
Quarto. 168 pages. 83.00; net price, 2. 80, postpaid 

ae Ww. EDUCATION MUSIC 
-C maractortsss ec Scenes and Sketches. 
Vol. ti. Ma s, Games, and Rhythms. 
Vol. Tit. Musical’ Story ane Picture Book. 

Fach $1.00 net; post age, t 

Physical Training n a Schogi-Reom, by 
Hans Ballin. Cloth. 12mo. [llus. $3 net; post- 


age, 12c. 

Teaching Readingin Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg. A primary supervisor or a teacher in each 
locality describes how this subject istaught. The ten 
articles cover every prominent method or system for 
teaching reading to beginners now in use in our public 
schools. Cloth. 8vo. $1.00; our price, 9Oc. postage, 
10c. extra 

Southora Wild Fiowers and Trees, by Alice 
Lounsberry, author of “A Gnide to the Trees,” etc. 
16 exqnisite colored plates and 144 full-page drawings. 
Inelndes over 1000 flowers. 12mo. Oloth. Price, 
$3.65, net postpaid. 

Holiday Songs and Games. by Emilie Pouls- 
son. Anew storehouse of music, Verses and pictures 
for New Year's Day, Valentine's Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Easter, Froebel’s Birthday, Bird Day, Arbor, 





E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 





May, and Memorial Days, etc. Eictures. musie, ond 
verses. Large size. Cloth cover, 2 é inet postpaid. 
The Art of Teaching, by Dr. 

Seeetonments his Elements of Pedagogy and School 
|. opm gm by presenting what is fundamental! in 

the art of teaching in a clear, practical, and helpful 

manner. Cloth. 12mo. pages, Price, $1.00; our 
price, 90c. ‘Make’? 10c. 

How to Raskets, by Mary White. The 

at 4-2, in Indian baskets has drawn attention 
the art of basket making which has found immediate 
favor in schools and training classes. This is the only 

—_ pu _— Cloth. 194 pages. Price, $1, 

ne pa 

Reading: A Manual for Tenchers, by Mary 

is deals with a subject confessedly diffi- 

oult, ia fine light which psychological study and practi- 

cal experience have thrown upon it. It aims to lift the 

study of reading out of the ruts of mechanical drill and 
make it a thought yrooess ~*4 the key to culture. 75c.; 
our Th. i 68c.3 

Tep piakt ome: eeclected from various authors, 

Alice M, Kellogg. An abundance of 
hemor i are coarseness. Cc. 

sychology of Reasoning, by A. Binet. 

This fittie essay, based on experimental researches in 

oFfmental att casts some —_—- light on some phases 

ental activity. 25c. 

The Biography of a Baby, by Millicent W 
Shinn. An interesting, popular account of the first 
years of a child's life. A good book for both parents 
andteachers. $1.50; our price, $1.20; postage, 12c. 

Notes on the Development of a > by 
Millicent W. Shinn. This is a careful, painstaking 
study of an infant, scientific in its purpose. $1.20; our 
price, 813 postage, l0c. 

Message ot Froebel, pad Other Essays, by 
Nora A. oo D 

wh ool Hygiene» y "Edw oa R. Shaw. A practi- 

cal treatise on the various phases of the subject, such 
as lighting, warming, ventilation, equipment, etc. 
$1.00; our price, Cc. 3 postage, lc. 

Stories for Kindergartners aud Kindchen, 
by Mary E. Bakewell. 9 pages. 60c.; our price, 50c.; - 


postage, 6c. 

Pener Flower Making, by Flora E. Manchester. 
A kindergarten occupation for boys and girls. 74 pages 
6 cents; our price, 50c.3 postage, 6c. 

Bird ‘Day: How te Prepare for It, by Chas. 
A. Babcock. ages. Squarel6émo. 50c. 

Sn ly irds, by Bradford Torrey. An ele- 
mentary study of the nature and habits of the more 
a <aamnen 106 pages. $1.00; our price, 8SOc.3; post- 


a 
‘rhe | a Beach at Ebb Tide, by Augustus Foote 
ann A “Guide for the amateur collector and student 
of - ned life in all its forms. Not technical, yet scienti- 
fic enough. Describes seaweeds on Atlantic and Pacific 
beaches, and the various anima] forms which inhabit 
the rocks, sands, and shallow waters within reach of 
the collector's hand or net. 00 superb illustrations 
A grand and useful book. Oloth. Large. 12mo. 500 
pages. 2. net postpaid. 
aE dugation ix the 19th Century, by R. D. Rob 
erts. A collection or lectures delivered in 1900 before 
fhe St Extension Summer Mecting, by Joshua 
itch, Philip Magnus, Richard Jebb, W. Rein, and 
~~ vs sat Hce oie; our price, 90¢. painen. ldc. 
e Seen. Trees I Have Seen. 
wilds Flowers I Have Seen. Those three books. 
uniform in size and plan are blanks except printed 
headings under which the observer's notes are to be 
msde. Designed to encourage and direct nature oa: 
Books are of pocket size. Each 169 pages. Oloth. 
our price, 5O0c.: postage, 
ow to Teach History, by Henry W. Elso 
whose “ Historical Biographies for Children," ona 
“Side Lights pn a History” have been so de- 
patna 4 Signit ar. 
migcance of the Problem of Knowl- 
— by John Dewey. pages. Paper. 25¢. 

Association of Ideas, by Amy E. Tanner. 68 
pages. Paper. 35c. 

What is a Ki ndergarten? by George Hansen. 
This is the opinion of a landscape architect as to what 
may be done in beautifying school Seenenings. 76 
pages. 75 cents; our price, G5c.; postage, 

Turning Points in Teaching, by D. O. Murphy. 
A concise study on law-making and law- breaking i in Phe 
Spot teom. Chapters on “Fitness for Teaching,” 

irst Day,” “ Questioning,” “Managing the Bad 
ag ” “ Managing the Bad Girl,” “‘ Oritical Moments,” 
“Blue Monday,” “ Practical Child — ” etc. 148 
pages. 50c.: our price, 40c.: postage, 5c. 

How to Make School-Room Charts, by A. M. 
Kellogg. A book of directions by which any teacher 
can make charts to aid in teaching almost any subject. 


5c 

Constructive Work, by Margaret J. Codd. A 
book of definite directions, showing what may be done 
with knife, scissors, and the simplest materiais, to train 
eye and hand. Cc. 

Moths and Butterflies, by Mary 0. Dickerson. 

a6 200 photographs from life, treats the subject 21n- 
Seehaleuliy, identifies forty common forms, and shows 
ohanges from caterpillar, thra chrysalis, to butterfly. 
$2.50; net pri r~ S225, | = tpaid 

Flewers and Fe in Their Haunts, by 
Mabel Osgood PWisight, TTilustrated from photographs. 
376 pages. 82.50. net postpaid. 

The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
4, This is v distinctively a book for the teacher, 

ed to aid him in the “ra for his work. 
.; our price, 90e.. Oc-4 
Firat Years i andicraft, by Walter J. Ken- 
yon. Intended to to show children how to make useful 
things with ruler, pencil, and scissors, either at home 
or school. 197 pages. ¢. .00; our price, 9Oc.3 postage, 8c 

ow to Teqch eading and Composition 
. J. Burns. The svecial sim of this book is to_hel 
w teachers how to pupils to ny vig od and cu 
tare from a book, and to train them to express with 
some clearness what they Be know and feel. 160 pages. 
50c.; our 45c. ‘} om 6, Be. 

Insect Life, by Comatock An introduction 

to nature study, and a guide for teachers, students, and 
ed in out-of-door life; original drawings 
= plates reproducing insects in natural colors. 853 
1.75. net postpaid. 

Pith the Wild Flowers, from pussy-willow to 
thistle-down, by Maud Going. A rurai chronicle of our 
flower friends and foes, describing them under their fa- 
miliar —- names. 285 pages. $1.00; our price, 
N0c.; vostage, 8c. 

The Home Life oof, wae Birds, By Francis Ho- 
bart Hersick. A new method of the study and photo- 
graphy of birds, especially the birds inaction. 141 illus- 


Postage, lc 


Publishers and 
Booksellers, 


which we send free on request. 
trations from nature by the author. 161 pages. $2.50, 


net postpaid. 

The Story of a Child, by Pierre Loti. Translated 
p Bie Oaroline F. Smith. This is an autobiography of the 

stinguished Frenchman's childhood, giving, not the 
— put rather the impressions, though hts, and feel- 
s. Giving thus an insight into child Sint it will be 
of interest to those who pursue child study from the 
oa, rather than from the analytical side. 
i on price, $1; postage, 12c. 

I Book or Elementary Schools, by J. 
Bnd containing a Ss graduated series of 
rae exercises, based on the Swedish system. 400 

ures from photographs of actual positions and 150 
Py sections of music. 7 pages. $2.50; our price, 
2.00; Postage, 10¢. 
*Tadl ivi anlity and the Moral Aim in Amer- 
Education, by Thistleton Mark. Replete 
ican valuable thoughts for teachers who desire the 
moral as well as the mental development of their 
aM 306 pages. St. 50, net postpaid. 
 Masaat of Scheol Tiygiene, by E. W. Hope 
E. A. Browne. This manual is written for 
= Zpectal guidance of teachers in the common 
schools. R.... pages, illustrated. %1, net postpaid. 

The § nd Book of Birds, by Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrated with 24 full page pictures, many of 
them drawn in color. The book is intended to stimu- 
late interest in the study of bird life among young 
people. It deals with the most prominent and inter- 
esting of the well-known birds of North America, and 
is designed to be useful in all parts of the continent. 
$1.00; our price, 9Oc.3 postage, 10c. 

The Education of Teachers, by_W. H. Payn 
Eight essays on Wholesome Culture, The Policy of 
Benevolence, Teachers to be Educated, not Trained ; 
Education according to Nature, Equity in Examina- 
tions, etc., etc. It is spoken of as “a thought-provok- 
i  B1.50 ; ce peice, i. 353 ‘postage, 12c. 

ts sect uests, by W. 

. ee This collects into one 

volume all that Mr. Gibson has written on the sub- 

ject of the fertilization of flowers. The method of 

fertilization in 25 flowers yg shown. 119 pages. 8c. ; 
our price, 70c. 3 postage, 6c 

The Insect Book. by Leland O. Howard. A 
— account of the bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, 

ies, and other North American insects, except butter- 
It is elaborately illustrated. 


fies moths, and beetles. 
457 pages. 


33 Howard is an aatnority on his subject. 
net postpaid. 

"Homoseate Course in Woodwork, by G. A. 
Ross. This is designed for use in high schools and 
technical schools. The course provides for eight weeks 
of bench work and four weeks at wood-turning, be- 
sides giving practice in the use of carpenter tools in 
general, 18) Pages. $1.00 ; our price, 85c.3 posta a oy 

Nature iographies, by Clarence | Rew 
This volume, by a well known professor of pe et a 
is a sort of personal acquaintance with the lives of the 
more common butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, 
and so on; the fascinating details of which make 
the reader want to go out and study these everyday 
marvels for himself. Many photographic illustrations 
help to give reality and charm to the author’s de- 
scriptions. $1.50, net postpaid. 

School Architecture, by Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright. 250 illustrations. Presents examples of many 
typical and satisfactory schools. All details of school 
construction are considered, yet the information is 
studiously condensed within "the limits of a convenient 
handbook, which is made readily accessible by an 
unusually full index. Size, 744 by 10 seamen. 350 pages. 
$5.00 ; our price, 84.803 postage, 

Plans for Busy W york, ee by the Boston 
Primary Teachers’ Association, and edited by Sarah 
Louise Arnold. The work for this book was collected 
and collated by a committee, and then passed to Miss 
Arnoid for editing. 50c. 

History of Education, by E. L. Kemp, Professor 
of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa, Conservative, thoughtful, just in its treatment of 
the various cominant influences of the race. Cloth, 
12mo. *400 pp. 1.25, net postpaid. 

Educational Foundations of Trade and In- 
dustry, by Fabian Ware. Vol. 53 Int. Ed. Series. 30) 
pp. 2mo.~ s net postpaid. 

Jean Mitchells School, by Angelina W. Wray. 
A new school story of special excelience. Cloth. ae. 
44 pp. $1.25; our price, $i.4 0; postage lUc.. 

Later infancy of Child, by Gabriel Com- 
payre. Vol. 54 of Int. Ed. Series. Cloth, limo. 81.20, 
net postpaid. 

New Publications recently issued by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co.: 

Kellogge’s ‘King Ric pact aa7,"’ 
Spangler’s “A Bird Play” 
Kellogg’s ‘Orowning of Antumn’s Queen ie 
‘Uncle Sam’s Examination” 
Kellogg’s ‘Crowning of Flora” 
Kellogg’s ‘Our Lysander”’ 
CHILD WORLD SERIES: 
Robinson Crusoe. XIII. a 
Stories About Animals, XIV. - 
Jack the Giant Killer. XV. = 
Payne's “How to Teach Aquatic Life” el 
Payne’s “ How to Teach Abont the Trees” - 
Coburn's “ Howto Decorate the Sc hoolroom” ea 
Coburn’s “ Rural School Architecture = 
Edncationa! Creeds of the 19th ell 
Kellogg’s “ Farmer’s School—The Visit” paper 
Kellogg’s ‘Six Musical Entertainments” nd Ey 
Kellogg’s “ Outlines of Algebra” cloth 
Kelloge’s “Ontlines of Civil Government for 
United States and Pennsylvania” cloth 


OUR CATALOGS 


Free except as stated. 


Our Own Publications, 14 pages - 
New Century Catalog of books and 
teachers’ helps, all publishers, 100 pp. . 
School Entertainment Catalog, 5 52 pp. 
Gonoss Library Catalog - 
Teachers’ Library C ata log = 
atalog 


Supplementary Reading 
Brown’s Famous Pictures - - 


paper ee. 
. lic 


“ 


Kellogg’s 


“ 


2c. 
2c. 


School Music Books- - 
2c. 
Popular Classics (hundreds at 3c. to 1c.) 
Lowest prices. Some are sold on installments 
Circulars with important particulars free. Any 
vook supplied at lowest cost. 





61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





